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ETERNAL. 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 


Love is eternal, so the strong souls say, 

But seeing how hard life doth give the lie 
Unto the mighty words, with sneer or sigh, 
The weaker ones cry out in sad dismay 
That Love is changeful as an April day, 
Holding within itself no strength whereby 
It can the subtle shafts of Time defy 

And in the heart of man abide alway. 


Not every heart is great enough to hold 

A great immortal tenant. Love hath fled 
Always from natures narrow, weak and cold. 
Know, when by scornful lips you hear it said 
That Love is traitor, that the truth is told 
Not of dear Love, but of that soul instead. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Last Tuesday women voted for Con- 
gressmen and State officers in four States. 
In Wyoming they have had full suffrage 
for twenty-nine years; in Colorado, for 
five; in Utah and Idaho, for two. In 
Idaho, where the women took part ina 
national election for the first time, the 
despatches say that they showed great 
interest, and voted in large numbers, but 
not ‘‘on partisan lines.”’” Everywhere 
women show a marked tendency to vote 
for the best man, irrespective of party. 





The most important duty of Massachu- 
setts women during the next two weeks is 
to register to vote at the coming school 
elections, Not a day should now be lost. 
As the poll tax for women is now alto- 
gether abolished, it costs nothing but a 
little time and trouble to become a voter. 
Boston women voters for school com- 
mittee can register as follows: At Old 
Court House, Court Square, from Nov. 9 
to 23, inclusive, at the following hours, 
viz.: Nov. 9 to Nov. 12, from 9 A. M. to 5 
P. M.; from Nov. 12 to Nov. 23, from 9 
A. M.to 10P.M. Also at the several 
ward-rooms from Nov. 12 to Nov. 23, 
women can register from 6 P.M. to 10 
P.M. 





The members of several State Legisla- 
tures are receiving the WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
weekly at their homes. In every case, 
these papers have been paid for in advance 
by friends of the cause, and no bill will be 
sent. We hope that the reading of these 
papers will result in the enlistment of 
many earnest and able workers for wo- 
man’s enfranchisement. 





The New York City School Board has 
adopted a resolution presented by the 
committee on teachers, to the effect that 
no married women may hold the position 
of teacher in the public schools. The 
board ruled further that it would interpret 
&@ mere intention of marrying on the part 
of the women teachers as a resignation. 





The reasons for excluding married 
women from teaching are two. First, the 
idea that single women need the work 
more than married ones, who are supposed 
to have husbands to take care of them. 
But even if it were the right principle to 
give the place to the neediest applicant 
instead of to the best teacher, it some 
times happens that the neediest applicant 
isa married woman. Second, the feeling 
that a wife ought not to work outside her 
own home. Bnt so long as wives are 
allowed to go out scrubbing without 
objection, they should not be forbidden to 
go out teaching. This is one of those 
stupid rules that show the need of more 
women on boards of education. 





The sole criterion in the choice of a 
teacher should be the welfare of the pu- 
pils. For the sake of the children, the 
board ought always to choose the best 
teacher to be had, irrespective of other 
considerations. Sometimes the best 
teacher to be had is a married woman. 





The second season’s lecture and class 
work at the School of Housekeeping, 45 
St. Botolph Street, Boston, opened the 
other day with a lecture on Sanitation by 
Mr. Charles F. Wingate, of New York. 
Mr. Wingate is a sanitary engineer, and is 
remarkably successful as a lecturer, be- 
cause he abjures all technical, mechanical 
terms, and talks simply, directly, and in- 
terestingly. He has acquired the art of 
putting things so as to compel attention, 
and to make the subject he treats seem as 
entertaining as instructive. The commit- 
tee of the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union carrying on this school 
have arranged for so comprehensive a 
treatment of the subject of the home that 
no one of the attendants upon this course 
should be at a loss to know the mat- 
ters relating to the conduct of the home. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore presided at the 
Fortnightly last Tuesday, and there was a 
good attendance. 

Madame Dario Papa, the American 
widow of an Italian Republican editor, 
spoke on “The Condition of Women in 
Italy.’’ Italy, she said, is noted for its 
beautiful climate and its haggard women. 
The reason the women look old so early 
is because they are so ill-nourished. They 
begin to lose their teeth when their first 
child is born, and are generally toothless 
by the time they are thirty. In Italy, no 
one questions the right of a woman to do 
the work of a man, or of a horse, or of a 
derrick. Women carry pianos on their 
heads. It is not uncommon to see a group 
of women struggling under a great block 
of stone for building, the muscles of their 
necks standing out, their faces purple 
with effort, and their eyes almost starting 
from the sockets. 

In spite of their hardships, they some- 
times show courage. After the defeat of 
the Italian troops in Africa, when more 
soldiers were called for, the women of 
Pavia took the trains from the tracks to 
prevent any more of their sons from being 
sent to be sacrificed uselessly; the indig- 
nant women disarmed the soldiers, and 
with their own swords gave them a whip- 
ping ‘tin the good old mother fashion.” 
The women straw-weavers, who worked 
long hours for three cents a day, made up 
their minds that they would rather not 
live than live in this way; and a multitude 
of them lay down on the railroad track in 
the path of the engine and refused to stir. 
They succeeded in getting their wages 
raised to ten centsaday. At the time of 
the bread riots, the women displayed 
much courage and compassion, caring for 
the wounded while the bullets were fly- 
ing in the streets. They tore up red 
handkerchiefs and fastened them to their 
white aprons in the shape of a cross, to 
show the soldiers that they were only 
looking after the injured, but the officers 
cried, ‘‘A Vinferno with the Red Crozs!” 
Madame Papa said that about twenty wom- 
en of her acquaintance were condemned by 
court martial to terms of imprisonment. 
They had been very brave during the 
fighting, but cried at the trial, which 
was commented upon as odd. She thought 
it very natural. 

Women’s opportunities for the higher 
education are good in Italy. A young 
lady, a graduate of the University of 
Pavia, wrote for Dario Papa’s journal 
an article criticising the Crispi ministry, 
which caused the paper to be suppressed, 





but it started the agitation that led to the 
downfall of the ministry. A rich woman, 
a graduate of the University of Naples, 
who has for years devoted herself to nurs- 
ing and caring for the poor, and organizing 
the women into clubs, was condemned 
after the bread riots to a long imprison- 
ment as a common criminal. Though 
likely to die of consumption, she asked 
that no plea for her release on the ground 
of her health might be made by any one, 
not even by her daughter; she preferred to 
share the same fate as the other prisoners. 
Italian prisons are horrible, and the pris- 
oners are allowed to communicate with 
their friends only once in six months. 

In the north of Italy, the working wom- 
en are pretty well organized, or were until 
last May, when all the women’s societies 
were suppressed. The women take a great 
interest in these organizations. 

The president of the Women’s League 
in Italy believes in woman suffrage, and 
the Italian Republican party has made it 
a plank in its platform, but the prospect 
of it is as yet so remote as to seem like a 
dream. 

The people are constantly on the verge 
of starvation, owing to the heavy tax im- 
posed by the government on all the nec- 
essaries of life, for the sake of keeping np 
the large army and navy. ‘The condition 
is like that in France before the revolu- 
tion; and at almost any time, especially in 
spring, when all the winter provisions are 
gone and the new crop not yet come 
there is danger of some appalling out- 
break. 

Discussion followed the address. Mrs. 
Livermore spoke elcyuently of the young 
Italian and Hebrew girls she had seen at 
the recent reunion of graduates of the Han- 
cock School. She said they were not only 
beautiful, but bright and intelligent, and 
when she looked at them, she ceased to 
worry about immigration. The parents 
of these children might be ignorant and 
degraded as a consequence of oppression, 
but in the course of nature they must die 
off within a few years, and their children 
were being trained in our public schools 
to be valuable citizens. 

Refreshments and a social hour closed a 
very interesting afternoon. 





THE MARY LOWELL STONE FUND. 

This valuable aid to our cause not only 
enables us to send suffrage literature 
where it is greatly needed as a means of 
enlightenment, but also perpetuates the 
work of that able and noble woman, Mary 
Lowell Stone, who in her life-time labored 
most earnestly to advance the cause of 
woman suffrage, and whose example 
should never be allowed to pass out of 
remembrance. 

This fund has furnished large numbers 
of legislators, members of Congress, col- 
lege students, teachers, and others with 
the best information on the subject, and 
has contributed much to further equal 
human rights, irrespective of sex. 





NEW YORK FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
CLUBS. 


The annual meeting of the New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs opened 
in New York City on Nov. 1, and con- 
tinued for four days. It was a large and 
enthusiastic gathering. By reason of its 
192 clubs, New York is the banner State 
of the General Federation. These clubs 
represent 25,000 women. Mrs. William 
Tod Helmuth was elected president for a 
second term of two years. Among the 
topics discussed were public libraries, 
education, civics, uniform course of train- 
ing for nurses, hospital management, 
standards of music, the drama, the press, 
women in the law, political study, club 
federation, and the establishment of a 
training home for wayward girls. Mrs. 
Burns called attention to the fact that 
there are no State institutions to prevent 
women or girls from falling into error, 
though many to take care of them or pun- 
ish them for succumbing to temptation. 
“If clubwomen would visit the sweat- 
shops, they would cease to talk about 
altruistic or literary clubs,’’ said Mrs. 
Burns. 

Mrs. Alice Morse Earle presented a reso- 
lution in behalf of systematic measures 
towards the establishment of a State 
school as the definite and immediate work 
of the Federation. 

These women evidently take an interest 
in politics, for a mention of Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt’s name called out the heartiest 
and longest applause heard during the 
whole convention. F. M. A. 





GLIMPSES OF FIFTY YEARS. 


BELMONT, Oct. 30, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In reply to your request concerning the 
women of the Then and the Now, I 
should say that those women, as I remem- 
ber them, and heard about them, were 
just the same as these in finding there 
were too few hours to a day, and too few 
days toa week. The mother carried on 
the family, as her special concern, filling 
in spare moments then, as now, with fancy 
work, verging on the artistic, useful, and 
ornamental. Among articles manufac- 
tured by my mother and aunts were large 
white counterpanes, worked all over in 
patterns of varied designs. Netted and 
tasselled fringes bordered these, and also 
the looped-up canopies over the high post 
bedsteads. Rugs, handsome and endur- 
ing, were done in heavy yarns with canvas 
for foundation. The stitches were made 
over a stick, and then the whole surface 
was cut down to a velvety smoothness. 

Usually, in every neighborhood was 
some lone woman, who took in carpet- 
weaving. The warp was made in homes 
by cutting old woollen garments into nar- 
row strips, and sewing these strips to- 
gether. The filling was of carpet-yarn. I 
remember a very handsome one in my 
aunt’s parlor, woven in broad stripes of 
red and green, the green ones beautifully 
shaded. It excited much admiring com- 
ment. 

In the way of more fanciful articles, 
there were fire-screens, letter-racks, chair 
and cricket coverings, watch-guards (for 
men), fine lace-work, flat bead chains, 
strung in patterns; also knitted openwork 
cotton stockings, of fine thread and mys- 
terious stitch. Alum baskets were made 
by dissolving the alum, and letting it 
crystallize on the wire frames. And surely 
the patchwork quilts—star-work, ring- 
work, window-work, and other work, skil- 
fully planned and pieced—must have hon- 
orable mention, for often their quilting 
was made the basis of a lively social inter- 
course. I remember being sent all around 
our village to get back our quilting-bars, 
and watching the quilt—at first an im- 
mense expanse—grow narrower and nar- 
rower. Much joking went on between the 
women at wurk on either side,—good- 
natured thrusts, with tongue as well as 
needle,—and quite hilarious rivalry as to 
which side would soonest get ready to 
“roll over.’” The company stayed to tea, 
and when it was a young people’s occasion, 
as was often the case in remote districts, 
there was a likelihood or certainty of 
young fellows in the evening, and a real 
good time. 

The exquisitely embroidered muslin or 
lace capes, collars, and ruffles, worn as 
‘dress-ups,”” were done by the wearers, 
and, at a somewhat earlier period, beauti- 
ful bonnets, muffs, and out-door capes 
were made of the silk of the milkweed, 
growing so plentifully by roadsides and in 
the pastures. 

Then, as now, the housework went its 
weary round of washing, ironing, sweep- 
ing, dusting, scrubbing; though with the 
very great difference between water drip- 
ping in your sink and water brought by 
the pailful from wells or springs, eked out 
by the rainwater hogshead, fed from the 
roof, and pretty likely to fail in a dry 
time. 

Home soapmaking must have been very 
general before coal came into use as fuel. 
I remember this ‘‘soft-soap”’ as it was used 
in our family, and that its making was a 
part of the spring work. The men set up 
the leach-tub, which was not a tub at all, 
but rather an immense firkin, much taller 
than a barrel, narrowing from the top 
downward. This was for leaching the 
ashes, which filled it nearly to the top. 
Water, poured on these, filtered down, 
and, having thus become lye, dropped 
through a hole into the pail or tub under- 
neath. The bits of fat, which had accu- 
mulated for “‘soap-grease,”” were melted, 
the liquid strained out, and boiled up with 
the lye in the big boiler down in the wash- 
room, or in a wash-kettle over a fire, and 
the mixture dipped into a barrel or bar- 
rels. Left to cool, it turned into a gray, 
smooth, slippery substance, which did ex- 
cellent and easy service as the family soap. 
The cooling process, by the way, was 
anxiously watched, to see if the soap had 
“come.”’ This coming, or turning, was 
supposed to depend much on the state of 
the tide, whether it were at ebb or flow. 
Soft-soap and beach sand were excellent 
for scrubbing the white, unpainted cham- 
ber floors of the period, in some families 
the pride of the women-folk. Neatness, 

Continued on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs HELEN Corr1n BEEDy contributes 
to the Portland Ezpress an interesting 
sketch of Dorothea Dix. 


Mrs. BELLE M. STOUTENBOROUGH, 
president of the Nebraska State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, spoke at the 
recent meeting of the North Dakota State 
Federation on ‘The Ethics of the Public 
Schools.” 


Mrs. GeorGE WARING is left in strait- 
ened circumstances by her husband's 
death, and it is proposed to raise a fund 
by subscription as a provision for her. 
Colonel Waring’s services deserve a pen- 
sion for his family as much as if he had 
died in battle. 


Mrs. ABBy Morton D1az contributes 
to this week’s WomAn’s JoURNAL& sketch 
of the condition of women fifty years ago} 
Col. T. W. Higginson outlines their prog- 
ress during the last half-century; and Mrs. 
Lucinda H. Stone gives personal reminis- 
cences of Mazzini, 


Mme. KALLIOPE PAPALEXOPULU, who 
died not long ago at her home in Nauplia, 
was called ‘tthe Greek Mme. Roland.’’ 
She was a woman of exceptional gifts, and 
had a conspicuous part in the struggle for 
Greek independen e and in the revolution 
which put the present king on the 
throne. Of recent years she had led a 
quiet and retired life. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON 
left Boston this week to fill lecture en- 
gagements in Illinoisand Michigan. After 
a tour through the West and South, she 
expects to go abroad, and hopes to visit 
Australia and New Zealand. She will 
study social and humanitarian questions 
in different countries, and embody the 
results of her observations in letters to 
the American papers. 


Mrs. Mary A, LIVERMORE is giving a 
series of lectures to young women on 
Character-building, at the Parker Memo- 
rial, in this city, on Thursday evenings 
during November. Nov. 3, she spoke on 
“What is the meaning of life, and how 
ought we to live?’ Nov. 10, ‘‘Have an 
aim in life; ‘This one thing I do.’”’ Nov- 
17, the subject will be, ‘Good manners 
and good morals. Politeness induces 
morality.”’ Nov. 23, ‘‘Associates—friends 
— marriage. ‘Love on through all ills, 
and love on till you die.’”’ 


Mrs. EstuerR F, BoLAND, on Nov. 6, 
gave the opening address in a series of 
Sunday evening discourses at the Bethany 
Methodist Church of this city, on ‘“‘The 
Model Christian as a voter.’’ The pastor, 
Rev. A. H. Nazarian, has arranged for five 
talks on the model Christian—as a voter, 
a business man, a teacher, a physician, 
and a lawyer. Mrs. Boland impressed 
upon the women in her audience that the 
model Christian must not neglect his (or 
her) political duties. 


Miss AGNES IRwIN, dean of Radcliffe 
College, has been nominated by Governor 
Wolcott, of Massachusetts, to serve on the 
Paris Exposition Commission in place of 
Mrs. C. H. Crafts, resigned. Miss Irwin 
is a great-granddaughter of Benjamin 
Franklin on her mother’s side. She was 
born at Washington in 1841, the daughter 
of William Wallace Irwin, then a member 
of Congrers from Pennsylvania, and next 
year U. S. Minister to Denmark. She 
spent her girlhood in Washington. She 
is not a college graduate, but has a repu- 
tation for great learning. She first taught 
school in 1862 in the private school of Mrs. 
Hoffman in New York, and when chosen 
dean of Radcliffe was conducting a private 
school at Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Benson, with her husband and 
six-year-old daughter, live near Barron, 
Wis. When the forest fire recently swept 
down upon that place, the husband was in 
Minneapolis and the wife was alone with 
her child on a little farm four miles away 
from town. Seeing the approach of the 
flames and recognizing the impossibility 
of flight, this lonely woman went to work 
to save the life of her daughter and her- 
self. Her coolness did not desert her. 
She ploughed furrows about the house, 
and when the roaring onslaught of flame 
leaped these as easily as a hunter’s horse 
would leap a hedge, she buried the child 
in a potato patch, where there was but 
little fuel for the flames, and, lying down 
beside her, tossed a water-soaked cloak 
around them both. They were found 
terribly burned, but in a condition that 
gives every hope of perfect recovery. 
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GLIMPSES OF FIFTY YEARS. 


(Continued from First Page.) 
and out-and-out and in-and-in cleanliness 
were rigorously observed, perhaps because 
**next to godliness.” 

As to women’s industries, or ways of | 
earning a living, these are easily told; 
dressmaking, ta loring, millinery, teach- 
ing schovl, keeping boarders, living out. 
Before the time of Irish help, the daugh- 
ters of not very well-to-do families “lived 
out” in their own neighborhoods and else- 
where, and usually made part of the fam- 
ily. In many cases a girl was taken— 
young—“‘to bring up.’’ She was taught, 
clothed, and fed, and, in return, gave her 
services until eighteen. Special cooks 
were not common. The mother did the 
chief of the cooking. A young girl to help 
in that and in general housework got fifty 
cents a week. An aunt of mine taught 
school in Maine for a dollar and a half a 
week, and ‘boarded round” so many days 
in a family for each of its pupils. Previous 
to the flood-tide of immigration, working 
in factories was highly respectable. We 
all remember Lucy Larcom’s account of | 
her own service in these, at Lowell, and | 
of the operatives’ paper she there edited. 

As to amusements and entertainments, 
these were by no means plentiful. In my 
own neighborhood the young people 
gathered now and then at one special 
house not orderly enough to be easily dis- 
turbed, and played games, such as 
“pawns,” “snip up,” “come, my loving | 
partner,” etc., and among those a few | 
years my elders, the yoyng fellows took | 
the girls to Thanksgiving and Forefathers’ 
Day parties, at some tavern miles ajong on 
the stage road to Sandwich, returning in 
the small hours. In many a village and | 
neighborhood the Sunday intermission by | 
the side of the graveyard, and weekly con- | 
ference and prayer-meetings, were the | 
only opportunities for social intercourse, | 
though neighbors were neighborly, run- | 
ning in and out in the most familiar way, 
and married couples would drop in of an 
evening, the ‘Mrs.’’ bringing her work, 
or, if the distances were long, a mother 
would take her two or three younger chil- 
dren and go to spend the day. It was an 
old saying that you must always “go 
early enough to have another piece of 
meat put in the pot.” 

In the way of clubs, there were here 
and there reading societies, though not 
many. And there were afternoon mothers’ 
meetings, of a decidedly religious cast. 
Prayers were offered, and the details of 
child-training were reverently discussed. 
One of my aunts was adevoted member of 
an assemblage of this kind. The preface 
of some year in the seventies’ edition of 
the New England Primer speaks of that 
very thin, very small, very blue (covered), 
and very pious book, as having been made 
the basis of the morning conversations at 
a house in Beacon Street, and of these as 
having been exceedingly profitable to the 
conversing women. After lecture courses 
set in, these were largely attended by 
women. I remember hearing Thoreau 
and Dr. Holmes, but not what they talked 
about, except that Thoreau expressed dis- 
inclination to an ownership which would 
make him drag a house and farm all the 
way through life. 

As to music, now so common an ac- 
complishment for women of even small 
means, it hardly came into the daily life 
atall, There were evening singing-schools, 
for those who ‘had voices” were elect 
ed to “sit in the seats’? at meeting, 
and sing the hymns and anthems; and at 
conferences and prayer-meetings, there 
was hymn-singing, often of a most exhil- 
arating kind—especially when a revival 
brought into requisition the well-known 
revival tunes and words. 

I should say that religion, preached and 
written, entered largely into the lives of 
the women of that period. My aunts and 
their near friends were rigidly orthodox. 
The names of ministers regularly exchang- 
ing with theirs were household words. 
All preaching was closely watched, espe- 
cially that of a young beginner, or a new- 
comer, and any deviations from sound 
doctrine were solemnly discussed, as 
friend met friend, through the week, 
And those woman friendships—how close 
and endearing!—based as they were on a 
deep spiritual experience known and en- 
joyedincommon. Sunday was the ‘‘Sab- 
bath; a day of complete rest. The neces- 
sary food was previously provided, and 
work-baskets and their belongings were 
religiously kept out of sight. To thread 
a needle, whatever the need, or to take 
even one stitch, would have been thought 
an unpardonable desecration of the day. 
Also, to pick a flower in the garden, or 
even to walk in the garden. 

As to those feminine implements of 
toil, the needle and the spoon, their de- 
mands were about the same as at present. 
To be sure, the machine can far out-sew 
the fingers, but this greater rapidity has 
made possible as much greater elaborate- 
ness and profusion, so that the precious 
time is used up all the same. Undoubt- 


of ready-made underclothing, and, in- 
deed, of all kinds of “store clothes,” 
| though this cheapness is made possible 
by crowding down the makers to the very 
verge of starvation, and consuming more 
than their every moment of daylight. 
And as to cooking, to be sure our present 
conveniences do take from its labors, so 
that with equal simplicity we should gain 
time. But here, again, comes in the 
greater elaborateness — brought abont 
partly by the cooking schools — which 
really make the olden-time cooking seem 
quite rudimentary. Apart from the much 
greater variety of food, and the increased 
labor of preparation, think of the number 
of what Dr. Holmes called “those odious 
little sass dishes,” and others besides, 
now thought needful for enabling just one 
person to take his daily nourishment just 
once—all these to be individually handled 
five times ata meal! Then there is now 
the “something hearty,” as a prominent 


| feature three times a day, which by no 


means came into the housekeeping of the 
former generation, And the walls, man- 
tels, and tables were unencumbered with 
the multifarious and all-pervading ‘‘bric- 
2 brac,” which now has to be dusted and 
variously cared for as a part of every 
day’s work. 

The problem is—do the present greater 
conveniences and greater multiplicity just 
about balance each other; or do the 
former help bring to light that unknown 
quantity so desired by women—‘‘time 
enough’’? ABBY Morton D1raz. 





REMINISCENCES OF MAZZINI. 
BY MRS, LUCINDA H. STONE. 

A paragraph in the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
of Oct. 8, concerning Madame Dario Papa, 
and containing allusions to Mazzini, has 
awakened some interesting and amusing 
reminiscences of the great modern Rienzi, 
as he is often called, whom I once heard, 
in his impassioned Italian eloquence, in 
staid old Edinboro In those days I was 
full of George Eliot and her **Romola’— 
Mrs. Browning and her ‘‘Casa Guidi Win- 
dows.’’ They had been like Murray’s 
guide books to me, and it was like seeing 
Dante in a drama, to see and hear Mazzini. 
I could imagine he looked like Dante on 
one of his daily missions to hell to bring 
back and save the lost souls, as he was 
reputed to have done, and this was where 
he burned his hair and scorched his face. 

It was a great deal to me that I was 
actually going to hear the great Italian 
reformer, and I went to one of the old 
Edinboro churches with high expecta- 
tions, nor was I disappointed. His Italian 
eloquence and fervor were all that I had 
anticipated. It was ona Sabbath, and his 
appeal for the poor down-trodden people 
of Italy (and it was not for his people 
alone, it was for all oppressed humanity 
that he pleaded) was more like a sermon 
than a lecture or address. It was full of 
religious zeal. His face comes to me as 
it is represented in Charles Dudley War- 
ner’s ‘‘Library of the World’s Best Liter- 
ature,’ as though it were yesterday that 
Iheard him. As he bore on his banner 
“God and the People,” so “God and the 
People’’ flashed forth in every utterance, 
in his manner, and in every gesture. 

I bave always thanked God that I heard 
Mazzini, asI have thanked him for the 
same Spirit that had been breathed forth 
in the verse of the plebeian “Blacksmith,” 
Elihu Burritt, who was my kinsman: 

When wilt thou save the people? 
O God of mercy, when? 

The people, Lord, the people, 

Not thrones and crowns, but men ! 

God save the people, thine they are, 

Thy children, as thine angels fair, 

From vice, oppression, and despair, 

God save the people! 

An amusing incident of that day comes 
to me, together with the sermon, bring- 
ing vividly before me the people and 
races, times and customs, that seemed 
brought together there in order to present 
the claim which he so eloquently put 
forth in his address, and preached two 
sermons over to me again—the last time 
thirty years after the first. It was in an 
ancient old-fashioned church in Edinboro 
that I heard Mazzini, where the Psalms 
were “lined” by the “clark,’’ as he was 
called, who stood between the columns 
which supported the pulpit. The reading 
was followed by the people singing two 
lines, then another portion was given out, 
The ‘‘clark’s’’ pronunciation of the words 
in the Psalm accorded with the measure 
of the old tune. For instance, I remem- 
ber the words, ‘“‘attention,” and ‘‘nation,” 
which occurred in the Psalm were pro- 
nounced ‘‘at-ten-she-on” and ‘‘na-she-on” 
to fill out the measure of the tune. I had 
heard the Psalm “lined”? many times in 
old Scotch churches, but to-day books 
were distributed to some of the pews, and 
the old lady who sat next me in the pew 
into which 1 had been shown, kindly 
offered to share her Psalm-book with me. 
I responded to her courtesy, but found 
her singing the Psalm, attentively looking 
on the while, with the book upside down. 





edly, on the part of the wearers at least, 
great gain has eome from the cheapness 


She knew her Psalm so weil, or had paid 


such good attention to the ‘*clark’s” read- 
ing of the lines, that the book’s being up- 
side down did not disturb her, and she 
sang on with zealous devotion all the 
same, not knowing the difference. The 
Psalm was of the order which a friend 
assured me he heard “lined” and sung 
in one of those old churches, though the 
singing and Psalm on Mazzini’s day were 
a little more modern than this which I 
quote, and which my friend heard—a 
versification of the 138th Psalm: 
Ye monsters of the bubbling deep, 
Your Maker's praises spout! 
Up from the deep, ye coddlings, speak, 
And wag your tails about! 

But Mazzini’s was the real eloquence of 
heart, head, and soul. He preached as 
Castelar is said to have talked, ‘all 
over.” His thought so well accorded with 
the advanced liberal thought of to-day that 
it does not seem as though it could have 
been uttered so many years ago. It was 
truly and deeply spiritual, such as might 
be heard in the sermons of Professor Her- 
ron, Heber Newton, aud many of the so- 
called liberals of the present time. 

My reminiscences of Mazzini led me to 
send to the public library for any life of 
him that could be found. They sent mea 
volume published by Hurd & Houghton 
in 1872, with an introduction by William 
Lloyd Garrison, which was passport 
enough to insure my confidence and in- 
terest; but the perfectly unsoiled pages of 
this book would indicate that no reader 
before me had ever turned its leaves. I 
find here no trace of the fanaticism of 
which Mazzini had been accused. He was 
a liberal after my own heart, and proved 
to be quite the prophet of a new political 
age, because he strove for a new spiritual 
basis for political reform. His words 
seem new to me; that is, they have a new 
meaning, as often the words of Christ or 
Paul have had. 

In the introduction Mr. Garrison says: 
“Within the last half century, Europe has 
produced some notable persons in connec- 
tion with the cause of popular freedom; 
but at their head, at their uttermost 
height, it seems to me Mazzini is en- 
titled to stand.” 





A. C. A. ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
held its annual meeting in Philadelphia, 
Oct. 27 and 28, in the new Century Club 
House. The address of welcome was made 
by Mrs. Julia Cole Yarnall, president of 
the Philadelphia branch. Mrs. Alice Up- 
ton Pearmain, of Boston, president of the 
General Association, responded. 

Mrs. Annie Howes Barus read her an- 
nual report as secretary-treasurer. Over 
4,000 circulars were issued to the alumnx 
of the different institutions last year. 
Many of the branches are prosecuting, 
successfully, local educational movements. 
An addition of 260 has been made to the 
membership, which is now 1,750. The 
receipts, including the balance from last 
year, were $2,629.85; present balance, 
$223.67. 

The Colorado branch was admitted to 
the A. C. A. 

Mrs. Kate Dewey Cole read the report 
of the Committee on a National Univer- 
sity, which said that there is widespread 
interest in the subject. In Congress the 
movement is in statu quo ante bellum, or 
rather, in statu quo propter bellum. It is 
reasonably to be assumed that when the 
University is established, women will en- 
joy all its privileges. The report stated 
that in the opinion of the Washington 
committee it would be unwise for the A. 
C. A. to claim any recognition on the 
Board of Regents of the University. 

On motion of Dr. M. Carey Thomas, 
president of Bryn Mawr, it was voted that 
the A. C. A. is not prepared, at present, 
to favor the establishment of a national 
university. It was voted to replace the 
Committee on Endowment of Colleges and 
National University by the appointment 
of a Committee on Educational Legisla- 
tion. 

The report of the Committee on Child 
Study was read, and action was taken 
upon certain proposed amendments to the 
constitution. 

At the public meeting in the evening, 
an address was made by Dr. M. Carey 
Thomas. She said that where special ob- 
jects are to be accomplished, special or- 
ganizations are necessary. The same intel- 
lectual curriculum trains the best faculties 
of both men and women. Since 1878 
women have been studying in the Harvard 
Annex, now Radcliffe College. There are 
certain aspects of girls’ education that 
must be protected by college-bred women. 
In women’s colleges appointments are 
still made which would not be made in 
men’s colleges of the same size and im- 
portance. When the Associate Alumne 
met last in Philadelphia, there was no 
public high school for girls. Now Phila- 
delphia has one of the best in the country. 
Higher education should be brought with- 
in the reach of every boy and girl in the 
East. 





The report of the work of the branches 





of the A. C, A. wae given by Mrs. Anna 
Brown Lindsay. She said the Association 
aimed to uphold an academic ideal, and 
also to do practical educational work. 
The Association works through twenty- 
one branches in twenty-one different 
cities. 

Miss Louise Sheftield Brownell, Warden 
of Sage College, Cornell University, spoke 
on “Some Social Aspects of College Edu- 
cation.” 

The president, Mrs. Pearmain, spoke on 
“The American Public School.’”’ She said 
it is the keystone of the country’s democ- 
racy. It differs from the English, in the 
fact that it was organized and supported 
by the people. There was first the college, 
and then the free school. Fora long pe- 


riod nearly every school in Massachusetts | 


was a public one. Where the Church of 
England predominated, the poorer classes 
had few educational advantages. Follow- 
ing the Revolution, only six States incor- 
porated educational features in their con- 
stitutions. There was rivalry among the 
sects, and difficulty in separating Church 
and State. To-day, thirty-two States have 
compulsory school laws. Although the 
establishment of the public school is a 
fact, its evolution is still a problem. Ed- 
ucational experts are seeking to introduce 
better methods, and already the educa- 
tional standard of the present generation 
is far in advance of the last. Mrs. Pear- 
main discussed the Boston school system, 
the investigation into the sanitary condi- 
tions of the schools in that city, ete. 

On Oct, 28, Dr. M. Carey Thomas, presi- 
dentof Bryn Mawr College, gave aluncheon 
tothe A.C. A. at the College in Pembroke 
Hall. The dining-room was decorated with 
college colors, in masses of yellow and 
white chrysanthemums, which covered not 
only the table, but the tall stone mantel- 
pieces and the deep window embrasures. 
Among the guests were Mrs. C, C. Harri- 
son, wife of the Provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania; Mrs, Annie Howes Barus, 
founder of the Association, Miss Marion 
Talbot, dean of women at the University 
of Chicago; Mrs. Wilbur Rose, president 
of the New Century Club of Philadelphia; 
Mrs. Yarnall, president of the Philadel- 
phia Branch of the Association; Prof. 
Mary Robert Smith, of Leland Stanford 
University; Miss Mary Garrett, of Balti- 
more; Mrs. J. E. Rhoads, wife of the late 
president of Bryn Mawr College; Miss 
Coes, for many years secretary of Rad- 
cliffe; Miss Leach and Miss Ely, of Vassar, 
and eighteen of the twenty-two vice- 
presidents of the branches of the Associa- 
tion, representing women from Detroit, 
Duluth, Kansas City, Milwaukee, Los An- 
geles, Chicago, and St. Louis. 

As the main interest of the occasion was 
to show the college’s resources, the lunch- 
eon was entirely cooked and served by 
the college force. Afterward the guests 
were shown about the place in parties of 
five, ushered by various graduates and 
undergraduates. Pembroke Hall being 
immediately at hand, the rooms in that 
building were shown as a type of the col- 
lege girls’ habitat. These rooms are of 
three classes: The single room in which 
the student both sleeps and studies, the 
single suite, consisting of a study and bed- 
room, and the double suite, or two bed- 
rooms and a study, the size of which 
varies according to the student’s purse. 
The lecture halls, Taylor and Dalton, and 
the gymnasium were also shown. Two 
points of especial interest to the guests 
were the new athletic field, with its bas- 
ket ball ground, its crease and skating 
pond, and the new Faculty apartment 
house, Low Buildings. This combines the 
apartment and lodging-house idea, and is 
designed to suit both those who wish to 
do their own housekeeping and those who 
wish to use a café, 

At3 P. M. the A. C. A. met in Taylor 
Hall. Miss Ida H. Hyde reported on the 
‘Accrediting of Women to Foreign Uni- 
versities;’’ Mrs. B. B. Helm, on ‘Fellow- 
ships; Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, on 
‘*Corporate Membership; Mrs. Commons, 
on ‘“‘Life Memberships,’ and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Home gave the report of the Special 
Committee on an Exhibition at the Paris 
Exposition. 

On Saturday morning, a meeting was 
held in the New Century Drawing Room. 
Mrs. Mary Roberts Smith, professor of 
sociology at Leland Stanford University, 
California, spoke on the question ‘Shall 
the College Course be Modified for Wom- 
en?” She pointed out that somewhat 
curiously it was the coéducational institu- 
tions which first introduced subjects re- 
lating to the special needs of women, 
while the women’s colleges in general 
have either accepted the old curricula or 
have closely followed the men’s colleges. 
She held that the higher education of 
women is a necessity and not a luxury, 
and that one of its aims should be to fit 
women for self-support. Specialization, 
was the means to this end, and in this 
direction the courses in chemistry, biology, 
and psychology should be broadened so 
as to include practical domestic science, 
which is being done at the Stanford Uni- 
versity as an experiment. 








Miss Abby Leach, professor of Greek at 
Vassar College, differed with Professor 
Smith. She held that the purpose of the 
college is to prepare women to use their 
minds and that to the technical schools 
should be left the duty of preparing 
women in special directions. She main- 
tained that there should be no difference 
in the college curriculum for either sex. 

Miss Marion Talbot, dean of the Wom- 
en’s Department at the University of Chi- 
cago, also maintained that the four years’ 
college course is not for the purpose of 
fitting women to do something having 
market value, which work she said be- 
longs to the graduate schools. 

Miss Emily James Smith, dean of Bar- 
nard College, Columbia University, also 
agreed with Professor Leach that it will 
be an advance in education when boys and 
girls are educated alike. 

An address on the subject was made 
also by Dr. Caroline W. Latimer, of the 
Woman's College of Baltimore, and papers 
were presented by Mrs. Ellen Richards, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
read by Miss Florence Cushing; by Mrs, 
Kate Morris Cone, read by Miss Perkins, 
of Smith College, and by Mrs. Patten, of 
Boston. 

In the afternoon the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Endowment of Colleges was 
presented by Miss Alla W. Foster. She 
said that the aim of the committee is to 
place on the statute books of every State 
a provision for a minimum endowment for 
every institution asking for a charter to 
grant academic or professional degrees. 
The report added that the A. C. A. was 
to be congratulated on meeting in a State 
whose advanced position regarding the 
chartering of colleges might well serve as 
a model for other States, and in Philadel- 
phia, whose attitude towards higher edu- 
cation is shown by its founding of free 
scholarships in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘The statesmanlike wisdom,” said 
the report, “shown by Philadelphia in 
utilizing, at comparatively little expense, 
the educational facilities at its doors, is 
in marked contrast with the foolish osten- 
tation of certain cities which waste thou- 
sands of dollars in the support of the city 
colleges, which are, after all, little more 
than advanced high schvols with the 
power of granting degrees,”’ 

It was unfortunate that the meeting of 
the A. C. A. took place at the same time 
with the Peace Jubilee in Philadelphia. 
The Philadelphia papers, being crowded 
with reports of the celebration, gave less 
space to the A. C. A. meeting than they 
would otherwise have done, and we have 
been abl: to glean only a comparatively 
meagre report. 





OLIVE SCHREINER ON “INTERVIEWS.” 


Mrs. Olive Schreiner positively refuses 
to see an interviewer. To a young re- 
porter, who approached her on her African 
farm, she said: 


I heartily condemn the modern inter- 
view. A person is ensnared into a light 
and superficial colloquy upon a subject 
which demands deep thought and mature 
reflection. If a man or a woman has a 
message to issue, it cannot be uttered 
forcefully in one of these “interviews.” 
“Interviews” are abominations which 
accentuate the personality at the expense 
of the principle. 





WOMEN’S STATUS UNDER MASSACHUSETTS 
LAW. 





(Continued from last week.) 


Mrs. M. E. Joyner, of Great Barrington, 
continued: 


By Chapter 304, of the Acts of 1855, 
married women were freed still further 
from the disability of the common law. 
The property which they owned at mar- 
riage, and which they might acquire, by 
gift or earning, after marriage, from any 
person except their husbands, was their 
separate property. This is the law now. 
They were allowed to dispose of personal 
property, except shares in corporations. 
In the Acts of 1874, Chapter 184, married 
women were allowed to make contracts, 
including promissory notes, to sue and be 
sued, mortgage or sell their real estate the 
same as if single, except that the husband 
must sign the deed of the real estate; 
otherwise his rights in the same will exist 
after the decease of the wife. 

By Chapter 198, of the Acts of 1862, a 
married woman was authorized to engage 
in business; and this statute, with slight 
modifications, is still the law; provided, if 
she engages in business, she files a certifi- 
cate in the town clerk’s office, stating the 
nature of the business, the exact place 
where it is conducted, and the name of her 
husband. 

If the wife fail in so filing, the husband 
may file it for her. Butif no certificate is 
filed, any property used in such business 
may be seized and taken for her husband’s 
debts. If she moves across the street one 
day to change her place of business, and 
forgets to file a new certificate, her entire 
property may be seized and sold to satisfy 
some old debt of her husband’s. 

This law must be changed. 

The law requiring the husband to pay 
the debts of the wife contracted before 
marriage was long since repealed. 

The law allowing women to vote for 
= committee passed in 1874, Chapter 


The law permitting them to serve as 
overseers of the poor in 1886. 
The statutes allowing them to be com- 
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missioners of prisons and members of 
other State commissions, to hold certain 
clerical offices, as assistant register of 
deeds, assistant city and town clerk, as- 
sistant clerks of courts, to administer 
oaths, take acknowledgments of deeds 
and depositions, have all been enacted 
since 1870. But they cannot be justices 
of the peace or notaries public. 

By Chapter 120, Acts 1894, life insur- 
ance of the husband for the benefit of the 
wife is made, at his decease, her absolute 
property in preference to the claims of 
creditors, as formeily. 

In 1881, the law of Massachusetts read: 
“Any citizen of the State, aged twenty- 
one years and of good moral character, 
having the requisite qualifications, may be 
admitted to practice in the courts as an 
attorney at law.”” A young woman, fulfill- 
ing all these requirements in the superla- 
tive, made application. The Supreme 
Judicial Court decided that, although she 
was a citizen for purposes of taxation, and 
in all general respects, she was not such a 
citizen as the law providing for the crea- 
tion of pettifoggers contemplated, and 
denied her petition. By Chapter 139, Acts 
1882, this decision was overruled, and 
women may now be lawyers, if they can. 
The one woman lawyer of this county, 
Miss Harriet L. Kilbourne, of Great Bar- 
rington, is said to have passed the best 
examination of the six applicants at a re- 
cent sitting of the court in this county. 

In the quite recent case of Hawkins v. 
Prov. & Worcester R.R., found in 119 
Mass. Rep., page 596, we find a case in 
which our Supreme Judicial Court decid- 
ed thata married woman does not own 
her own wearing apparel; if it is bought 
with her own earnings which have been 
mingled with her husband’s earnings, it 
belongs to her husband. In 1877, and 
again in 1878, the Massachusetts State 
Senate passed a bill providing that a mar- 
ried woman should own her wardrobe. 
Each year this bill was defeated in the 
House, But in 1879 a law was passed, 
authorizing the husband to give his wife 
her wearing apparel, and articles of per- 
sonal ornament, and articles necessary for 
her persoual use, to an amount not ex- 
ceeding two thousand dollars in value. It 
will be seen that this does not change the 
common Jaw and make the wearing’ ap- 
parel of the wife absolutely and in all 
eases her property, but only authorizes 
the husband to give the wearing apparel 
when he chooses to do so. As the situa- 
tion now stands, then, women of Pitts- 
field, unless your husband has expressly 
given to you your wearing apparel, al- 
though you may not appear upon the 
streets of your city in your husbands’ gar- 
ments of certain architecture, still you sit 
before me, to-day, attired in your hus- 
bands’ clothes within the law! 

In running through the Acts of the last 
Massachusetts Legislature, the Legisla- 
ture of 1898, I find in Chapter 562 an act 
to register and confirm titles to real es- 
tate. This is avery formidable law “set 
round with ancient guarantees, with legal 
ramparts strong,’”’ providing for the es- 
tablishment of salaried judges and regis- 
ters with jurisdiction in every county. In 
this court of registration any person in- 
terested pecuniarily ina piece of land may 
have the title registered and confirmed. 
What did I say? Any person? Who is 
more interested in her house and home 
than the wife and mother? But the 
makers of this law, true to the old doc- 
trine that the married woman occupies a 
position of subjection, have carefully pro- 
vided that she shall not apply to this 
court, under certain circumstances, with- 
out the consent of ier husband. 

These are the substantial changes that 
have taken placein the law within fifty- 
five years. ‘‘Now we are not denying that 
women are foolish, God Almighty made 
them to match the men,” but it cannot be 
shown why, in this last hour of the nine 
teenth century, this further legislation 
cannot obtain. The wife, now authorized 
to own property, must have a right to 
manage the property, and dispose of it 
equally with her husband, She must have 
the same freedom of the will, not in Dr. 
Jonathan Edwards’ meaning. She must 
have the same right to the wages of her 
children. A woman came into my hus- 
band’s office the other day who had for 
nineteen years struggled to bring up two 
daughters. They had now got to be wage- 
earners and she needed their earnings for 
her and their support, her husband being 
an habitual drunkard. Each Saturday 
night the husband claimed and took the 
wages, squandering a large portion in 
drink and leaving the family destitute. 
She wished to know if she was not en- 
titled, under the circumstances, to take her 
daughters’ wages. The reply was “Not 
according to law!’ The law is that the 
father, not the mother, is entitled to the 
wages of the minor children, daughters or 
sons. 

She must have an equal right to the 
custody of her baby. I say the custody of 
her baby. The common law, as stated by 
our Sup. Jud. Ct. in Com. vs. Briggs, 16 
Pick., 203. has not yet been changed by 
statute. In this case the court said: 
“The father is by law clearly entitled to 
the custody of his child.” And the hus- 
band and wife having separated, the Court 
ordered the child to be taken from the 





care of the mother and delivered to the 
father. = 

She must have an equal right to be 
tried by a jury of her peers, that is, a jury 
made up partly of women at least. ‘The 
consideration of ways and means is before 
us. First, let us this year, as General 
Butler suggested, have another referen- 
dum, submitted to, not the citizens with- 
in the law, but to the women, and the 
women only, of the State. And here I 
come back to my first proposition. There 
must be missionary work done, early and 
late, with the large body of neutrals and 
remonstrants; they are the powerful 
women of the State, except a few who 
are active in suffrage work, They are sel- 
fish and they are lazy, but still a great 
power in churches and in clubs. I have 
the honor to belong to a very delightful 
club, but the subject of suffrage is not a 
popular subject, even if it is not tabooed. 
These women are your friends and my 
friends. They havetoo much todo. It is 
not their sphere. They cannot be both- 
ered, and they have all the rights they 
want, and ‘‘there is no scripture for it.”’ 

Pardon, mesdames, there is. Moses, 
saved from early death by the wisdom of 
a mother, the tact of a sister, and the 
humanity of a princess, gave honor to 
women in his code, They were prophets 
and judges. The promise was, “Both 
your sons and your daughters shall proph- 
esy.’’ And just so soon as we can get the 
attention ,of these people, by personal 
solicitation or otherwise, just so soon will 
appear over the mountains of opposition, 
the banners of the vanguard of the New 
Era, 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION. By Borden 
P. Bowne. Cincinnati: Curtis & Jen- 
nings. New York: Eaton & Mains. 
Price, 50 cents. 


This little book gives, in a somewhat 
enlarged form, the contents of a paper 
lately read by the author before the Uni- 
versity of Syracuse. We commend it very 
heartily to those whose minds have been 
troubled by modern Biblical criticism, but 
in whose hearts there is an abiding faith 
in the reality of the divine revelation, and 
who desire to be able to give satisfactory 
reasons for this faith. Professor Bowne 
says: “The paper was not written for pro- 
fessional unbelievers, but solely to relieve 
some of the difficulties under which popu- 
lar religious thought labors. Nothing can 
be done which is not subject to cavil, 
when a caviling spirit exists, but some- 
thing may be done for earnest minds by a 
proper illumination of their problems. It 
is possible to conceive the Christian rev- 
elation, its mode and meaning, in such a 
way as to obscure the truth and seriously 
to embarrass faith.” 

The relief of this embarrassment Pro- 
fessor Bowne finds in ‘‘a better conception 
of the purpose and contents of revela- 
tion,” and in a view of the Bible which no 
longer regards it as ‘‘a dictated and infal- 
lible book, but the record of the self-rev- 
elation of God in history, and in the 
thought and feeling of holy men.”” With 
perfect clearness of thought and simplic- 
ity of expression, he shows a point of 
view from which the intellect may be sat- 
isfied, and the claim of the heart not de- 
nied. The essay is devoted to a discussion, 
not of the reality of revelation, but of the 
true way of conceiving it, and we hope it 
may be very widely read, feeling sure that 
it will stimulate the growth of Christian 
thought in a right direction. E. L. B. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS YEAR Book. Com- 
piled under direction of Senator Alfred 
S. Roe, of Worcester. 


Thismakes acompact volume of valuable 
information in regard to all public offi- 
cers, legal matters, political districts, 
banks, insurance companies, railways, gas 
and electric light companies, etc. It sup- 
plies a thorough list of educational insti- 
tutions of every degree, and is just the 
book that every busy office in the State 
needs for frequent reference. Published 
by F. S. Blanchard & Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Price, $1.50. 


I Am THe Kina. Being the account of 
some happenings in the life of God- 
frey de Bersac, Crusader Knight. By 
Sheppard Stevens. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1898. Price, $1.25. 


The period which this story illustrates 
is that of Richard Cour de Lion and the 
First Crusades. The language, thoughts, 
and incidents are quaint and antique, as 
befit a narrative told by a Crusader. The 
reader is invited to live and move among 
the scenes, people, and events of the 
Middle Ages. With careful and elaborate 
detail the stories of Marian and Godfrey 
and Anselm carry the reader from England 
to Messina, and thence to Acre and the 
camp of the Saracens, bringing him back 
again to England at the close. It is a 
spirited story, and ought to be popular 
just at present when militarism is 80 ram- 
pant among English-speaking peoples. 
Love and war are the key-notes. The 
vocation of the men is fighting; the voca- 





CATARRH CAN BE CURED 


By eradicating from the blood the scrofu- 
lous taints which cause it. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla cures catarrh, promptly and per- 
manently, because it strikes at the root of 
the trouble. 

The rich, pure blood which it makes, 
circulating through the delicate passages 
of the mucous membrane, soothes and 
rebuilds the tissues, giving them a ten- 
dency to health instead of disease, and 
ultimately curing the affection. 

At the same time Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
strengthens, invigorates and energizes the 
whole system and makes the debilitated 
victim of catarrh feel that new life has 
been imparted. 

Do not dally with snuffs, inhalants, or 
other local applications, but take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and cure catarrh absolutely 
and surely by removing the causes which 
produce it. 





tion of the women is ministering to the 
fighters. The characters of Godfrey, 
Marian, Richard, Saphodin, and Ronald 
are very attractive. The visit of Richard 
to the Holy Land seven hundred years 
ago was certainly a far nobler and more 
inspiring one than the one just made by 
the Emperor William. H. B. B. 


ONE OF THE PiLGRims: A Bank Story. 
By Anna Fuller. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Sold by Clarke, Boston. 
1898. Price, $1.25. 


This is a bright, cheery, thoroughly 
American story—which could not have 
been written outside of New England, so 
full is it of the spirit of the place and of 
the times. Frank Truxton is a Yankee 
girl’s ideal man, and Ruth Ware is her 
own portrait drawn by herself. It is a 
very charming story—not quite wise or 
just in its exaggeration of masculine 
efficiency and feminine incapacity. Ap- 
parently the writer has not yet met with 
women of first-rate character and capacity, 
or with men of defective will and wisdom. 
Her hero finds his favorite line of work 
in renting tenements to poor and shiftless 
people—a most difficult and unattractive 
profession, but made pleasant and profit- 
able to landlords and tenauts alike by a 
peculiar tact and suavity blended with 
firmness. Under his capable hands sol- 
vency, cleanliness, and punctuality are 
suddenly developed. His brief career in 
the Pilgrim Savings Bank brings him into 
contact with a variety of characters, and 
introduces him to the woman who wins 
his love, and his misfortune assures him 
of the fidelity of his friends. A vein of 
pleasant humor adds greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of the reader, and gives spice to a 
narrative otherwise somewhat lacking in 
incidents. Flynn, the eccentric and 
warm-hearted old Irishman, adds fun and 
pathos. H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
It is reported that some Chinese women 
are editing and publisbing a weekly paper 
entitled the Feminine Magazine. 


The school children of Philadelphia, 
Pa., have collected $2,305.55 for the 
various hospitals in the city which have 
taken care of the sick and wounded 
soldiers. 

Mrs, U. F. Bruun is the only Scandina- 
vian woman lecturing for woman suf- 
frage in this country. She bas been in 
South Dakota working in the suffrage 
campaign and speaking every night. 


The Boston public school kitchens now 
number over twenty-five, and give instruc- 
tion to more than 3,500 pupils. The course 
occupies two years, and covers instruction 
in the general care of the house as well as 
in cooking. 

Women did not vote in the late plebis- 
cite in Canada, as they do not possess 
what is called the parliamentary franchise. 
In the former provincial plebiscites the 
women possessing municipal suffrage 
were permitted to vote. 

Miss Mary Hoffman, daughter of United 
States Judge Ogden Hoffman, has begun a 
course in the Bellevue Hospital, New 
York, from which she will graduate a 
professional nurse, with the intention of 
devoting her life to charities. 


A despatch from St. Petersburg an- 
nounces that all the powers have accepted 
the czar’s invitation to take part in a con- 
ference looking to the disarmament of the 
nations, Each power will be represented 
by three delegates. 

Mrs. Alli Trygg, of Helsingfors, Finland, 
pleasantly remembered for her visit _ to 
this country with the Baroness Gripen- 
berg, writes to the Union-Signal: “I must 
tell you that my and my husband’s home 
did burn down, but I did not care a bit 
for that in comparison with the news 
about Miss Willard’s death.” 


Mr. and Mrs. H. Darwin Mcllrath, who 
left Chicago on April 10, 1895, for a trip 
around the world on bicycles, have just 
returned home. They wheeled through 
Japan, China, Burma, India, Persia, 
Russia, Turkey, Austria-Hungary, Ger- 
many, France, and Great Britain, covering 
28,000 miles, exclusive of journeys by 
boat. 

It is indeed mean business for the party 
managers to make demands on women 
clerks for campaign contributions. If the 
women must, from their meagre salaries, 
contribute to campaign funds, in the ad- 





ministering of which they can have no 
say, the least the men can do in return is 
to extend to them suffrage rights. Yet, 
whata howl would go upif such rights 
should be demanded by the women clerks! 
— Boston Home Journal. 

Miss Helen Gould, in her letter to the 
Municipal Assembly of New York ac- 
knowledging its resolutions thanking her 
for her contributions to the funds of 
the Government and her disinterested 
service in behalf of the soldiers and 
sailors, says: ‘It did not seem as though 
I deserved any thanks from the city, for 
an American woman should stand ready 
to serve her country to the extent of her 
ability, but I shall always value this ex- 
pression of appreciation and good-will.” 

The chief benefit of the ballot for 
women will not be the repeal of laws 
that are unjust to women, nor the advan- 
tage that the State will derive from the 
equal influence and control of women, nor 
yet the development in the character of 
women arising from their newly acquired 
power of self-government; the chief 
benefit will be the establishment of the 
right relation between men and women, 
—the relation of equals—a benefit more 
subtle and far-reaching than we have any 
conception of.—Mary Hutcheson Page. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WISHING AND WORKING. 


The boy who’s always wishing 
That this or that might be, 
But never tries his mettle, 
Is the boy that’s bound to see 
His plans all come to failure, 
His hopes end in defeat; 
For that’s what comes when wishing 
And working fail to meet. 


The boy who wishes this thing 
Or that thing with a will 
That spurs him on to action, 
And keeps him trying still 
When efforts meet with failure, 
Will some day surely win; 
For he works out what he wishes, 
And that’s where “ luck ’’ comes in! 


The “ luck”’ that I believe in 
Is that which comes with work, 
And no one ever finds it 
Who’s content to wish and shirk. 
The men the world call “ lucky ” 
Will tell you, every one, 
That success comes not by wishing, 
But by hard work bravely done. 


———— 27 e —— 


CAPTAIN SIGSBEE'S DOG. 

Mrs. C. D. Sigsbee, wife of the Captain 
of the battleship Maine, has an article in 
the November St. Nicholas on ‘Pets in 
the Navy.”” Mrs. Sigsbee says: 

You have heard of “Peggie,”’ the pug 
dog on the United States steamship 
Maine when she wasblown up. Peggie is 
now at Key West. She is a pretty little 
dog. She was a tiny puppy when first 
given to the Captain of the Maine, a little 
more than a year ago, and was very full of 
fun and mi chief. She always slept in the 
cabin, and amused herself by “‘worrying”’ 
any shoes she found, and dragging about 
anything she could, as most puppies do. 
She always followed the Captain every- 
where, no matter how many steps and 
ladders were to be climbed. This caused 
her to break her leg one day. The leg 
was put in splints, but Peggie could not 
keep still enough to have it knit properly, 
so when she was well this leg was a little 
shorter than the others. Peggie was very 
fond of rushing at the waste-paper basket 
and dragging out the contents. She would 
whine and cry in a very funny way when 
she could not get them out. She regarded 
with great suspicion any one in civilian 
dress coming on board the Maine, and 
barked at all who were not in uniform, 
She could turn a somersault if you held 
her head down a second. 

One day she came into the cabin with a 
chicken bone sticking out of one side of 
her mouth, and a pretty nasturtium blos- 
som in the other side. She looked so’cute 
that I wish I had the picture to show you. 
One ear stuck up and the other lay down, 
giving her a very comical expression. She 
knew just what she wanted to do. Laying 
the flower carefully down in one corner, 
she took the bone into another and pro- 
ceeded to eat it. After the bone had been 
disposed of, she took the flower in her 
mouth again, and finally left it at the 
Captain's feet. 

Once she was taken driving at Key 
West, and while the carriage was in mo- 
tion she jumped out of the vehicle on one 
side and into it at the other, until the 
person she was with feared she would 
break her legs. Afterward she thought 
the horses’ tails were meant especially for 
her to play with; so over the dashboard to 
bite the tails, and down under the horses’ 
feet, she went. But she was not hurt, 
and soon sprang into the carriage again. 








Goop health is worth more than any- 
thing else to you, and every bottle of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla contains good health. 
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=\\24)  Pianoforte 
School, 


Carl Faelten, Director. 
A MODEL SCHOOL FOR THE STUDY OF MUSIC 
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From Letters to Mr. FAELTEN: 


“It is marvellous what brilliant results you 
reach in very short time with your new, simple, 
and practical method.” EMIL PAUR. 

“Your method is admirable.” 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





For prospectus and further information ad- 
ress 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
Department C, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL mm. 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 














ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. West Newron, Mass, 





SWA RTHMORE COLLEGE, SwartuHmorg, 
PENN. Opened oth month, 4th, as iP T 

minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila nder care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 

. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and fibraries. 
For ful articulars address CHARLES Dg 
GARMO, Ph. D. President. 


Lee & Shepard’s 


Latest Publications. 








OLD GLORY SERIES. 


Or the War For- 
Under Dewey at Manila, tunes of a Casta- 


way. By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Nothing approaching in martial interest the 
story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, resultin; 
in heroic service on the ** Olympia,” has app 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the ay | pepe jar book 
ever written that presents life in the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charmed 
young and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 

8 the first to show what a boy would find on a 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and the rich store of historical and 
ae ey information skilfully presented 
marks the book as one of the greatest successes 
of the year. 

To be followed by 


A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 
ing for the Single Star. [Ready Nov. 1.) 


FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS, ; or, The Haps 
and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. [/n Press.) 
SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 


By Sopnigz MAY. Illustrated. 
Pauline Wyman, Cloth gia. 


NEW EDITION OF 


The Quinnebasset Series, {> Pew styles. 


and color. Price Reduced. By Sorpniz May. 
Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 


Sets in neat box. Any volume sold separately 


In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A PoorHeiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor's Daughter 


Or, the Adventures of 
Six Young Hunters, the Greyhound Club. 


By W. GorpoN PARKER, author of “Grant Bur- 
ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
CONCLUSION OF THE WAR OF 1812 
SERIES. 


By EVERETT 
The Boys With Old Hickory, }y,Evrnerr 
son, Illustrated, $1.50. 

LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS. 
Stories of the American Revolution. See; 
Series. By EvERETT T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 

Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 


By CuARLEs F. K1nG, author of “The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc. 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


By SAM WALTER 
Songs of War and Peace, Py oCinth. gilt 
top, boxed, $1.25 
John Hancock, His Book, ®y ABRAM Eno 


LISH BROWN, au- — 


thor of ‘Beneath Old Rooftrees,” “ Beside Old 
Hearthstones,” etc., etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


x By HAWAII'S QUEEN, LILI- 
Hawaii's Story, UOKALANI. 21 illustrations 
Cloth, full gilt and gilt top, $2.00. 

Victor Serenus, f Steer of the Pauline Era. 
y 


ENRY Woop. 12mo, 
cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 


Young People’s History of Our Country, 
By Epwarp §8. Eis, A.M. Over 200 illustrae 
tions and colored maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net. 


9 For Large As- 
Shattuck’s Advanced Rules For targe: rt 
supplement to ** The Woman’s Manual of Parlia- 
mentary Law.” By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 
18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman sutfrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JourNAL. published in 
Boston. a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of —dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, —- and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 





CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS. 


The object of suffrage petitions is to se- 
cure equal suffrage for women. 

To do so, the subject must be brought 
before the ‘‘plain people,” to whom Abra 
ham Lincoln appealed. Therefore every 
suffragist should convert every man and 
woman in his or her locality. 

The best time to do this is during 
November and December, after the elec- 
tions and before the Legislature meets. 
The best way is by the systematic circu- 
lation of petitions, accompanied by the 
distribution of literature to those who 
refuse to sign. If every woman suffrage 
League would do this—each member tak- 
ing certain streets, so as not to go over 
the same ground twice, presenting the 
petition to every man and woman at their 
houses, and leaving with those opposed 
**‘Wyoming Speaks for Herself,” or ‘‘Colo- 
rado Speaks for Herself,’”’ securing a 
promise to read it—we should carry the 
Legislature and get a majority at the polls. 

These leaflets can be had at No. 3 Park 
Street, Boston, for ten cents per 100, or 
will be sent, post-paid, by mail for 15 cents 
per 100. 

If the circulation of petitions is thus 
made a house-to-house visitation for the 
purpose of enlisting future sympathy and 
coéperation, it will cease to be drudgery, 
and become a social function of the ut- 
most interest and importance. 

Let us all go to work. H. B. B. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEANS PEACE. 





For more than thirty years the advo- 
cates of woman suffrage have predicted 
the inevitable outbreak of another war, so 
soon as the frightful lesson of the secession 
catastrophe should have faded from men’s 
minds. It is a remarkable fact that every 
generation, since this country was settled, 
has had its own war, and, when the war 
was over, has promised itself that it would 
be the last. 

It is safe to say that if the veterans of 
the Grand Army had been consulted, the 
Spanish War would have been vetoed. 
‘We old soldiers,” said General Sherman, 
‘have no illusions. We know that war is 
hell.”’ 

From the earliest dawn of history to the 
present year, war has been the bane of the 
human race. It has been a perennial ob- 
stacle to progress. Civilization has slowly 
forced its way in spite of it, often going 
down for ages in the struggle. But phil- 
anthropists and philosophers, while la- 
menting the evil, have failed to compre- 
hend its cause. 

That cause is the exclusion from di- 
rect political power of that class of citi- 
zens who are, by nature and by circum- 
stances, especially interested in keeping 
the peace. A government of male citizens 
alone cannot and will not keep the peace, 
for the simple reason that, . throughout 
nature, the male animal is the fighting 
animal. There have been periods in hu- 
man history when the only voters have 
been soldiers — fighting-men. In those 
periods war has been chronic, and peace 
the rare exception. But the primary ob- 
ject of government is the preservation of 
peace. 

Mr. Drummond, in his ‘*Ascent of Man,” 
has shown that altruism, or a concern for 
the welfare of others, has been almost 
wholly due to the influence of women, 
growing out of their relations to men as 
mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters. 
When that influence has so far overcome 
our inherited savagery as to express itself 
directly and authoritatively by the ballot, 
the balance of unperverted nature will be 
restored. Government, then, will cease to 
be belligerent and despotic, and ethical 


considerations will secure control. Never 
until then. 


When will the friends of peace and 


| progress rally to the support of equal suf- 


Until that is established, their la- 
H. B. B. 


frage? 
bors will be in vain. 





THE ELECTION OF ROOSEVELT. 

The election of Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt as Governor of New York will bea 
cause of hearty rejoicing to a vast number 
of women. In the first place, it insures to 
New York a Governor of sturdy honesty 
and plentiful courage, who can neither be 
bullied nor bribed. Secondly, it places in 
the highest office of the Empire State a 
man who believes in equal suffrage for 
women. Colonel Rovsevelt’s election is a 
blow to the forces of corruption that have 
so long been rampant in New York, and 
it is also a blow to their unconscious ally, 
“The New York State Association Opposed 
to the Extension of Suffrage to Women.”’ 





WASHINGTON AND SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The indications are that the equal suf- 
frage amendments have been defeated in 
both Washington and South Dakota. The 
exact returns are not in, but the general 
result was fully expected. As long ago 
as last February, at the National Suffrage 
Convention in Washington, the general 
officers of the National American W., S. A. 
carefully considered the situationin these 
two States, and came to the conclusion 
that, in view of the relations between 
political parties there, the large foreign 
element, and other complications, it was 
practically impossible for the amendments 
tocarry. Therefore, when the news came 
that the New York Association Opposed 
to the Extension of Suffrage to Women 
had sent Mrs. Crannell to “stump” South 
Dakota and Washington against equal 
suffrage, we laughed iu our sleeves. We 
were quite willing that the “Antis” should 
waste some of their money in sending an 
emissary to oppose suffrage in two States 
where it was sure to be defeated anyway, 
instead of putting in their opposition in 
some other places, where it might have 
done more harm. It was amusing, 
also, to see them contradict all their pro- 
fessed beliefs about ‘‘woman’s sphere,” 
by paying a married woman to leave her 
husband and children and travel from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, making public 
speeches to prove that a woman’s place is 
at home. 

In South Dakota, the State Suffrage 
Association made an active campaign, in 
Washington, a quiet one; but the outcome 
was the same. The result should bea 
lesson to the suffragists of other States not 
to precipitate the submission of amend- 
ments before the State is sufficiently or- 
ganized to afford a fair chance of success. 

A campaign is never fruitless, however. 
Even when it does not result in victory, it 
accomplishes a great amount of educa- 
tional work, and this is much increased 
when the “Antis’’ take a hand in the 
fight. Secretary of the Navy Long truly 
says that there is no argument against 
equal suffrage which is not an insult to 
the intelligence of a very small boy; and 
the oftener the old objections are brought 
out and held up to the light, the more 
apparent their flimsiness becomes. Every 
time that the two forces meet, after the 
smoke of battle has cleared away it is 
seen that the banners of progress have 
been carried deeper within the ranks of 
conservatism; and it is only a question of 
time when they will wave from the citadel. 
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GEN. SHAFTER AND EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


Gen. Shafter has made so many blunders 
during the war that it is not surprising 
to hear he has crowned the list of his ill- 
advised actions by coming out against 
equal suffrage. The N. Y. Tribune says: 


Though Gen. Shafter was suffering with 
chills and fever at his headquarters at 
Governor's Island yesterday, he consented 
to see a representative of the Tribune and 
talk about woman suffrage and the widen- 
ing sphere of man’s helpmeet. 

“Il am totally opposed to woman suf- 
frage,’’ he said, and then, as if to add 
more emphasis to his statement, he added, 
“decidedly and totally opposed to it. I 
think that the men look after the women, 
and they are the ones to attend to polit- 
ical affairs. It is nota question of lack 
of competency, but I think that on gen- 
eral principles women ought to keep out 
of politics, and, indeed, some men as well. 
I have voted but once in thirty years, and 
I have no desire to do so.” 

The General said he did not believe 
Clara Barton would have done better work 
at the head of the Commissary Depart- 
ment than the official who held that im- 
portant place. 

“TI do not believe,” he said, “that she or 
any other woman could manage the com- 
missary better than it was managed at 
Santiago, for the ablest and best officers 
in the army had it under control. A 
competent woman would do better than 
some men, doubtless, but a woman could 
not diive a six-mule team and a few 
other things. Some of the things she can 





do admirably she proved during the war.”’ 
The interview ended because of a severe 





chill with which the General was seized. 
His daughter, who is devoted to him, put 
him to bed immedi.tely, and called Colonel 
Burns, the surgeon on Gen. Shafter’s staff. 
The surgeon said that the attack was not 
dangerous, though the malaria that caused 
it would probably remain with him some 
time. 

There is something both comic and 
pathetic in the doughty hero who had 
just been declaring that “the men look 
after the women,” falling into a fit of 
chills and having to be promptly put to 
bed by his daughter. 

Poor Gen. Shafter has been the target 
of so much criticism that it seems almost 
cruel to rake up his mistakes. But when 
he is brought forward as an authority 
against equal suffrage, it becomes needful 
to consider what manner of person he is, 
and what weight properly attaches to his 
opinion. Under the heading, “A Cam- 
paign of Incompetency,’’ Casper Whitney 
writes in Harper's Magazine: 


Officers were needed at the outbreak of 
the war who had proved their ability to 
think clearly and act quickly, who had 
experience in organization. Some of 
these were at hand, notably Generals 
Miles, Merritt, Brooke, and Wheeler, and 
one of these should have led us to Santi- 
ago. The general who did lead us, through 
no special fault of his, except that of being 
a friend of the secretary of war, found 
himself overwhelmed by the scope of an 
undertaking beyond anything he had ever 
known. Perhaps the greatest blunder 
was arming volunteers with Springfield 
rifles shooting one thousand yards and 
burning black powder, to fight against 
Spanish rifles shooting over two thousand 
yards and burning smokless powder. This 
was not a blunder; it was criminal. 


Richard Harding Davis writes in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine for November: 


Gen. Shafter saw the field of battle only 
once before the fight took place. That 
was on June 29, when he rode out to El 
Poso Hill and surveyed the plain below. 
He was about the last officer in his army 
corps to climb that hill and make this 
survey, and he did not again go even so 
far to the front until the night after the 
battle, and he did not see the trenches for 
days after the battle had taken place. His 
trip to El Poso, three miles distant from 
his headquarters, was apparently too 
much for his strength, and the heat dur- 
ing the ride prostrated him so greatly that 
he was forced to take to his cot, where he 
spent the greater part of his stay inCuba 
before the surrender. On the day after 
the battle of San Juan he said, hopelessly, 
to a foreign attaché: ‘I am prostrate in 
body and mind.” He could confess this 
toa stranger, and yet, so great was the 
obstinacy, the vanity and self-confidence 
of the man, that, although he held the 
lives and health of 13,000 soldiers in his 
care, he did not ask to be relieved of his 
command. Instead, he relieved Gen. 
Wheeler of his command, and while Gen. 
Wheeler was living in the captured 
trenches under a constant fire, Shafter 
himself remained three miles in the rear. 
I do not think his not coming to the front 
was due to personal timidity, although, in 
their anger and exasperation at his ab- 
sence, his officers freely accused him of 
allowing his personal safety to stand in 
the way of his duty. 

Gen. Shafter thinks no woman could 
have managed the commissariat better 
than it was managed, and intimates that 
Clara Barton could not drive a six-mule 
team. If he had not concentrated the 
obstinacy of a whole six-mule team in his 
own person, one would have thought that 
Gen. Shafter would not have considered 
himself fit to lead an army when he was 
not only unable to drive six mules, but 
unable even to keep his seat on one horse. 
Richard Harding Davis continues: 


Some people claim that the very fact of 
Shafter’s retaining command when he 
was suffering showed his bulldog courage, 
but Ican not accept that point of view. 
A man who could not survivea ride of 
three miles on horseback, when his men 
were tramping many miles on foot with 
packs and arms, under a tropical sun; 
who was so occupied and concerned with 
a gouty foot that he could not corsider a 
plan of battle, and who sent 7,000 men 
down a trail he had never seen, should 
resist the temptation to accept responsi- 
bilities his political friends thrust upon 
him, responsibilities he knows he can not 
bear. This is the offense that 1 impute to 
Shafter, that, while he was not even able 
to rise and look at the city he had been 
sent to capture, he still clung to his 
authority. His self-confidence was un- 
touched. His self-complacency was so 
great that in spite of blunder after blunder, 
folly upon folly, and mistake upon mis- 
take, he still believed himself infallible, 
still bullied his inferior officers, and still 
cursed from his cot. He quarreled with 
Admiral Sampson; he quarreled with 
Gen. Garcia; he refused to allow Colonel 
Greenleaf, surgeon-in-chief of the army, 
to destroy the pesthouses in Siboney; he 
disobeyed the two orders sent him by Gen. 
Miles from Tampa and again from Wasb- 
ington, directing him not to allow our 
soldiers to occupy the Cuban houses; he 
insulted all of the foreign attachés collec- 
tively, and some individually, and he 
related stories in the presence of boy 
officers which would have been found 
offensive in the smoking-room of an ocean 
steamer. 

Richard Harding Davis points out that 
the hills above Santiago were taken “not 
on account of Shafter, but in spite of 
Shafter;”’ that “his plan of attacking the 
city not only failed, but, before it was 
abandoned, caused terrible and needless 
loss of life,”’ and that it was finally dis- 





regarded by the generals at the front, 
Shafter himself did not even see the 
battle. 


A series of military blunders emanating 
from one source had brought seven thou- 
sand American soldiers into a chute of 
death, from which there was no escape 
except by taking the enemy by the throat, 
and driving him out, and beating him 
down. So the generals of divisions and 
brigades stepped back and relinquished 
their command to the regimental officers 
and the e.listed men. “We can do 
nothing more,” they virtually said. 
‘There is the enemy.’ Colonel R ose- 
velt, on horseback, broke from the woods 
behind the line of the tenth, and finding 
its men lying in his way, shouted: “if you 
don’t wish to go forward, let my men 
pass, please!’ Captain Bigelow and the 
other junior officers of the tenth, with 
their negroes, instantly sprang into line 
with the Rough Riders, and charged at 
the blue blockhouse on the right. 

The men of the tenth and the Rough 
Riders rushed the blockhouse together, 
the men of the sixth, of the third, of the 
ninth cavalry, of the sixth and sixteenth 
infantry, fell on their faces along the crest 
of the hills beyond, and opened upon the 
vanishing enemy. They drove the yellow 
silk flags of the cavalry and the stars and 
stripes of their country into the soft earth 
of the trenches, and then sank down and 
looked back at the road they had climbed 
and swung their hats in the air. And 
from far overhead, from these few figures 
perched on the Spanish rifle-pits, with 
their flags planted among the empty cart- 
ridges of the enemy, and overlooking the 
walls of Santiago, came, faintly, the sound 
of a tired, broken cheer. 


The advocates of equal rights will say 
to Gen. Shafter and other obstructionists, 
“If you don’t wish to go forward, let our 
men pass, please!’ [By the way, Roosevelt 
is one of. ‘tour men.’’] Sooner or later, 
our men are sure to get there, though the 
forts of prejudice are slower in yielding 
to the inevitable than were the Spanish 
rifle- pits. A. 8. B. 





CHANGES OF FIFTY YEARS IN THE POSI- 
TION OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


As this yea: sees the fiftieth year uf the 
woman suffrage agitation in America, it 
is worth while to notice some of its results 
in respect to the position of American 
women, and this with especial reference 
to Massachusetts. 

1, Education. Half acentury does not 
carry us back to the earlier time when 
girls were only admitted to many public 
schools during summer, when the boys 
were at work out of doors; but it takes us 
to a time when high schools for women 
still met with opposition, and in one case 
where asum was left for ‘‘the education 
of youth” it was argued in court that this 
word did not technically include women. 
The experiment of a girls’ high school in 
Boston was tried and abandoned in 1826, 
on the singular ground that too many 
girls came to it; and no such school was 
there reéstablished until within very recent 
memory. Women as far hack as 1841 ap- 
plied vainly for admission to our colleges, 
—I myself knew two instances,—and no 
separate college for women was in exist- 
ence. There are now three independent 
woman’s colleges in Massachusetts,— 
Wellesley, Smith, and Mount Holyoke; 
and two coéducational colleges,—Boston 
University and Tufts,—while our oldest 
university, Harvard, includes in its annual 
catalogue the semi-detached institution, 
Radcliffe College. One never hears to-day 
the plea once so prevalent that women are 
mentally or physically incapacitated for 
collegiate education, or that their parents 
would be unwilling to provide the neces- 
sary means for their education, or to spare 
them from home for the necessary time. 
On reading over an address which I myself 
made before the American Social Science 
Association in 1873, in behalf of the higher 
education of women, I find that the state of 
things for which it was adapted has now 
so entirely passed away that it would 
seem almost an absurdity were it reprinted 
verbatim. Whatever minor modifications 
may still be found necessary in the higher 
education of women, the main battle has 
been unquestionably won. 

2. Employments. These changes in 
education have had a very important bear- 
ing on the employments of women. The 
two occupations to which women were 
mainly confined half a century ago in 
Massachusetts were household work and 
school teaching. Our rural schools were 
then generally divided into two separate 
departments—a summer school taught by 
a woman, and a winter school taught by a 
man. The reason of this distinction lay 
in the fact that farmers’ boys generally 
worked out-of-doors in summer and went 
to school in winter, at which season a 
stronger hand was supposed to be needed. 
During the first year when I served on a 
school committee, we had to provide for 
a school where in two successive winters 
the larger boys had rebelled and thrown 
the teacher out of the window. The ques- 
tion being raised whom to appoint, one of 
the committee said: ‘Suppose we try Miss 
—?” “Can she govern that school?”’ 
said somebody. “She can govern any 
school,’’ was the reply. Miss —— was 
appointed, and at Christmas time the very 





boys who had thrown her predecessors 
out of the window were found decorating 
the walls with evergreen for her. In 
Horace Mann's first schovl report (1837) 
he pointed out that a little more than half 
the teachers in Massachusetts were already 
women, but that the number should be 
greatly increased. By the last report of 
Horace Mann’s present successor, the 
number of women is given as ten out of 
eleven. As a rule, men occupy now the 
higher positions in graded schools, and as 
such have higher compensation, but even 
this is not universal; and the tendency of 
normal schools and women’s colleges is 
to produce an increasing number of 
those who can compete for su h posi- 
tions. A favorite motto of Horace Mann 
was that ‘‘a woman will find out where 
a child’s mind is quickest.’ To be sure, 
women find it difficult even now to secure 
opportunities for the very highest grade 
of educational work, most of the teaching 
in women’s colleges, except at Wellesley, 
being done by men; but they are making 
a steady march in that direction. In 
literary employment they have found 
fewer obstacles, on the whole, than any- 
where else except, perhaps, in the drama, 
and have had fairer pay, and the im- 
portance of the positions occupied by 
women in the way of journalism and 
editorship has very greatly increased. 
The same is true, also, of the numerous 
openings in library work which they now 
find. Bovok-keeping and type-writing are 
passing very largely into their hands, 
especially the latter. The change is very 
noticeable in the large buildings now 
devoted to law and mercantile offices, 
which formerly would have had a solely 
masculine population, whereas now you 
find a woman in almost every room. The 
total absence of scandal or other discom- 
fort as a result of this last change is one 
of the most remarkable signs of progress 
in our society. In general, the enormous 
number of occupations now assigned in 
our census reports to women, indicate a 
permanent change in habits. 

3. Financial condition. In proportion 
as women become bread earners their 
knowledge of business, of course, increas- 
es, and they are in this respect far less de- 
pendent than was the case half a century 
ago. In every benevolent society of ladies, 
for instance, it was once considered neces- 
sary that the treasurer should be a man, 
whereas women constantly now attend to 
this duty for themselves. It is much more 
common than formerly for wives and 
daughters to have a separate allowance, 
and the number who have their own 
bank-books must have greatly increased. 
It is much more common than formerly 
for husbands to recognize that women are 
really business partners in a family, and 
are justly entitled to an allowance, not as 
a favor, but as aright. A glance at Mr, 
Sewall’s record of the changes in Massa- 
chusetts laws will show that the legal 
position of women, especially as to the 
control of property, is much more favor- 
able than it once was, and we begin to 
hear the complaint made that the balance 
of rights in this respect is likely to 
incline in their favor, in view of the fact 
that husbands are still liable for wives’ 
debts, while wives are not liable for those 
of their husbands. 

4, Political condition. The facts in re- 
gard to the progress of enfranchisement 
among women are fully before the public, 
and there is no reason to doubt that these 
changes give satisfaction in the localities 
where they exist. At any rate there is on 
those regions no pressure to withdraw 
them. Itis natural that the experiment 
of complete suffrage should first be tried 
in the newer and more thinly settled 
States, but it may be confidently relied 
upon that it will gradually, although per- 
haps slowly, spread to communities which 
are older and which present more com- 
plex conditions, especially in the way of 
larger cities, whose government is still 
the most difficult problem which democ- 
racy has to solve. It is useless to deny 
that in these older communities the oppo- 
sition among women themselves has been 
stronger and more active than was ex- 
pected; this opposition sometimes being 
strongest among women who, as philan- 
thropists and public servants, have been 
conspicuous and useful. It is to be 
noticed, however, that the remonstrance 
comes mainly not from working or self- 
supporting women, but from those whose 
social position makes them already, to 
some extent, a privileged class, possessing 
much influence and power without the 
need of personal suffrage. As a rule, all 
extensions of the ballot are usually op- 
posed by the most favored classes. It is 
to be observed with pleasure that even the 
introduction of school suffrage in Massa- 
chusetts was at once accompanied by an 
improved cleanliness .and order at the 
voting places, and was immediately fol- 
lowed by a prohibition of smoking in 
these rooms; this being at once followed 
by the Australian ballot, and by the entire 
prohibition of vote-distributers and other 
hangers-on at the polls, thus making it as 
easy and unobjectionable a process to de- 
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posit one’s ballot as to drop a letter in the 
post-office. 

5. Social Condition. The most marked 
change in the social condition of women 
in Massachusetts has been the great multi- 
plication of women’s clubs. These have 
given great opportunity of work, study, 
and mutual coédperation among women. 
They have accustomed women to leader 
ship, to rules of order, and to business 
methods. Much of their work may be 
thus far elementary and superficial, but 
this evil will cure itself. They, undoubt- 
edly, have the defect belonging to men’s 
clubs,—that of being made up of one sex 
only, being, in this respect, in my judg- 
ment, less promising than the Farmers’ 
Granges, which have the codperation of 
both sexes. It is to be hoped that the 
same skill and energy which have created 
the women’s clubs will in time devise 
some method of coéperation, so that they 
shall cease to be for one sex only. 

In conclusion, I do not see how any re- 
former, looking back over half a century, 
can help feeling great satisfaction and en- 
couragement in the amount already ac- 
complished, with a renewed desire to 
complete the work begun. To do this 
will require not merely much labor, but 
much patience, and a careful avoidance 
of those sectarian and political entangle- 
ments which can only obstruct a move- 
ment in itself simple, logical, and reason. 
able. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 

Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 7, 1898. 





A BAD SCHOOL FOR YOUTH! 

Here is a letter, printed in the New 
York Voice, sent by a correspondent, 
who says the writer is his son, a young 
man of nineteen, ‘‘on one of the crear 
cruisers of our navy.” The young man 
writes thus: 


I am not so much in love with the navy 
as I was; for I have tried hard to find de- 
sirable company, and I fail to find evena 
respectable class. All the boys are inter- 
ested in is low, dirty trash, and they don’t 
want to talk to one, unless he thinks, 
talks, and acts anything but as a gentle- 
man should; and I am getting tired of it. 
I am willing to serve my year out, but 
when I think of three years of this, I give 
up my hope and ambition. A fellow goes 
ashore in his blue uniform, and the only 
places that make him welcome are the 
slums and the saloons. Seventy-five of 
our crew were paid off last Saturday, and 
all went ashore. Only thirty of them have 
returned, and eleven of the thirty are in 
the “brig” for drunkenness. The others 
are still carousing drunk in New York. 
This is only one of many similar cases. 
Rough-and-tumble fights are of daily oc- 
currence. The novelty of the navy has 
worn off for me. 





QUEEN WILHELMINA’S POSTAGE STAMPS 


Queen Wilhelmina of Holland does not 
mean to have misleading or unflattering 
pictures of herself go out on her postage 
stamps. The N. Y. Tribune says: 


Some new Dutch postage stamps of one, 
two and a half, and five gulden, respec- 
tively, which were issued to commemorate 
Wilhelmina’s accession to the throne, have 
been withdrawn, it is reported, because 
the young ruler is not pleased with the 
picture of herself upon them. With her 
hair drawn tightly up from the sides and 
at the back, and massed near the top of 
her head, she certainly does appear more 
like a woman of thirty than a girl of 
eighteen. Perhaps the photographer is at 





fault; but, wherever the blame lies, it is 
the royal wish that the stamps be recalled. 
This sudden stopping of the issue is likely 
to make the specimens scarce, and a hint 
of this is already arousing the collectors, 

In view of the fact that Wilhelmina now 
objects to having her subjects think her 
too old, it is interesting to recall that, six 
years ago, she was worried lest they 
should believe her younger than she was. 
In 1892, a series of stamps was issued 
bearing a picture of the child-queen as a 
little girl with short hair. This was evi- 
dently taken from a portrait not strictly 
up to date, for, by the time the stamps 
came out, Wilhelmina’s hair had grown 
long, and she wore it hanging loosely 
down her back. When the stamps were 
shown to her, the twelve-year-old monarch 
was greatly annoyed at the short hair, 
which, she said, made her look too child- 
ish, and she insisted upon having it 
changed. Those in charge of the postal 
department were willing enough to do 
this, but to the frugal Dutch mind it 
seemed impossible to waste a perfectly 
good steel plate, so to the old block from 
which the stamps were engraved lines 
were added to lengthen out the objection- 
able “shingled” hair. 





HOW MR. BOK DEPRECIATES WOMEN. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 
An editorial on Women’s Clubs in a 
recent issue of the Ladies Home Journal 


contained a paragraph so hostile to true |, 


progress that some comment seems called 
for. If no one else rises to speak, per- 
haps a few suggestions may be permitted 
from one who has no desire to dogmatize, 
but who wishes to protest against such 
statements. 

The article, viewed as the opinion of 
one man, is not worth noticing, but as the 
utterance of the editor of a popular maga- 
zine, it is worthy of attention. Mr. Bok 
writes as follows: 


That many of the women’s clubs in 
America are doing valuable work in many 
directions admits of no doubt. And so 
long as a woman’s club keeps within its 
sphere—that of the social, mental, and 
educational improvement of the sex and 
the children—and does not extend and 
take up political questions and go into the 
maelstrom of purely municipal matters, the 
conduct of which it is not given women to 
rightly understand, and in which they can 
do no good, but, on the contrary, effect 
much harm, it serves a purpose high and 
mighty. 

This is valuable information, if true, 
but we are led to inquire on whose 
authority the editor makes the statement. 
Physiologists find no difference between 
the brain of man and that of woman, ex- 
cept in size. Both are made up on the 
same plan. No structural defects prevent 
women from comprehending politics, as is 
proved by three world-renowned women 
of to-day, viz., Queen Victoria, the Em- 
press Dowager of China, and the youthful 
Wilhelmina of Mr. Bok’s own father-land, 
who is studying the mysteries of govern- 
ment and the science of law. And while 
it is true that all three are ably assisted 
by wise men acting as counsellors, yet the 
fact remains that they are not lacking in 
understanding; their power is more or less 
limited, but not their perceptions. The 
reasonthat many women do not understand 
matters of government, and are not com- 
petent to express an intelligent opinion 
regarding politics, is not because they are 
inherently unable to do so, but because 
they have been banished from the field, 
and, naturally, a country from which one 
is exiled is largely an unknown one. 

But supposing it were true that women 


are unable to comprehend political mat- 
ters, and that they sh: ald be rigorously 
excluded from participation therein, why 
would it not follow inversely, that the 
masculine mind is unfit to solve the prob- 
lems of woman’s especial sphere, the 
domestic world, and ehould consequently 
be thrust out therefrom? Mr. Bok would 
have to retire, in such case, from his edi- 
torial chair, for he is the editor of a paper 
ostensibly devoted to women’s interests 
and the affairs of domestic life. The 
baker, the laundry-man, the manufacturer 
of underwear and ready-made garments, 
the caterer, the tailor, the man-milliner, 
and many more would have to go, for if 
woman is not to encroach on man’s espe- 
cial domain, then he must keep his own 
side of the fence and not intrude on hers. 
If it is woman’s sole duty to make the 
home and rear and train the child, then in 
educational matters she should be allowed 
the field, and only women teachers should 
be employed in the public schools, In- 
deed, if the editor’s theory were carried 
out to its legitimate conclusion, what a 
grand exodus would take place! 

Mr. Bok complains that clubs for each 
sex are on the increase, and that the re- 
sult is, men and women are more widely 
separated than ever. But he always op- 
poses one of the most potent forces for 
bringing the sexes into closer sympathy, 
that is, the ballot. Women’s clubs do not 
antagonize or separate the sexes, as a 
rule. Their effect is to broaden woman’s 
vision, and in many instances lead her to 
see how restricted and hampered she is in 
many ways, and also to show her the 
humiliating position she occupies in the 
eye of the law. The conviction that in- 
telligent women are entitled to a voice in 
the making of the law follows inevitably, 
and this is what scares men of the type 
Mr. Bok represents. They seem to desire 
the advancement of women to a certain 
extent, but always with the proviso that 
they may progress just so far as the mas- 
culine mind permits, and must always re- 
main below the standard of the other sex; 
for it would mean chaos in society if 
woman should be equal with man. One 
must reign and the other submit. These 
gentlemen evidently regard the end and 
aim of women’s clubs to be solely to club 
the men into insensibility! 

The editor remarks that the only way 
in which men and women can better 
understand each other is to know each 
other better. Very true. And one way 
to know each other better is to have 
mutual interests, hopes, and aims. Under 
the present arrangement, one-half, of the 
family is interested in the affairs of the 
State, and the other half is occupied solely 
with the home. ‘In union there is 
strength,’ the editor quotes. He means, 
socially and educationally; we add, and 


politically, also. 
FANNIE PERRY GAY, 
Peabody, Mass. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Nov. 7, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The annual Convention of the New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, which 
took place last week, was very success- 
fully carried through the four days’ ses- 
sions. Delegates were present from nearly 
all the 195 affiliated clubs, as well as many 
visiting friends. The meetings were held 
in Mendelssohn Hall, which has an ex- 
tremely pretty auditorium, decorated in 
classic style, with Corinthian pillars out- 
lined on the walls, and mural paintings 
depicting Greek scenes. The platform 
was dressed with vines and flowers, and 
the reception parlors and committee- 
rooms were ample and tastefully fur- 
pished. Mrs. Fannie I. Helmuth, the pres- 
ident, presided with great tact and justice, 
solving one or two knotty problems that, 
for a moment, threatened to ruffle the 
harmony of the proceedings, with dignity 
and good sense. The sessions were held 
for four days in the morning and after- 
noon, the evenings being devoted to 
social reunions. During the whole time 
the weather was perfect. The softest 
and sunniest of typical October days, 
though the dates showed early November, 
made it a pleasure to go to and from the 
meetings, and gave those who were stran- 
gers to the city an opportunity to drive 
through parks and avenues, 

A variety of subjects were discussed 
during the Convention, the topics being 
suggested by the chairmen of different 
committees. Among them were litera- 
ture, education, music, the press, the 
drama, political study, etc. To each 
chairman an hour was given, which she 
divided as she pleased among those who 
would be best qualified to speak on the 
question, but no one speaker, throughout 
the entire Convention, was allowed to 
occupy more than five miputes. This 
rule made it possible for a great number 
to be heard, but was open to the objection 
that it gave rather a “scrappy” effect to 
the debates. Many valuable papers were 
presented, which naturally had to be cut 








off unfinished. Perhaps a better way to 
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divide the hour allotted to any subject, 
would be to give the three speakers who 
are to present the topic ten minutes each, 
and those who are to debate it five minutes 
each. Among the well-known women 
who were present and spoke, were Mrs, 
Mary E. Trautman, Mrs. Florence Sutro, 
Mrs. Marianna W. Chapman, Miss Annie 
Beaston, Mrs, Mary E. Craigie, Mrs. Jennie 
M. Lozier, and Miss Harriette A. Keyser; 
and I may add here that, while the Feder- 
ation was in no sense committed to any 
reform, still the advocates of woman suf- 
frage were received with the utmost cor- 
diality. 

In the evening there were crowded re- 
ceptions at the Majestic, which was the 
headquarters, and at the Hotel Bristol, 
where Mrs. Helmuth entertained the dele- 
gates. On Thursday noon, Mrs. Emily L. 
Roebling gave a beautiful luncheon to the 
members of the Convention, at Delmoni- 
co’s new building, where, in the great ball- 
room, which was decorated with flowers 
and lighted by pink tinted lamps, over 
three hundred women partook of a boun- 
tiful luncheon. The election of officers 
resu ted in thechoice of Mrs, Helmuth for 
president; Mrs. Cornelius Zabriskie, of 
Brooklyn, first vice-president; Mrs. Harry 
Hastings, of New York, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Frank B. Church, of Wellsville, 
recording secretary; Miss Anne Rhodes, 
of Staten Island, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. Milton Northrup, of Syracuse, treas- 
urer; Miss Marion Carpenter, of Ilion, 
Mrs. M. E. Trautman, of New York, Mrs. 
W. C. Gouinlock, of Warsaw, and Mrs. 
Mary T. Leavenworth, of Syracuse, mem- 
bers of the executive board, to serve two 
years, and Mrs. William Eastwood, of 
Rochester, Mrs, Henry Altman, of Buffalo, 
Mrs. Caroline Dennis, of Auburn, and the 
Rev. Phobe Hanaford, of New York, to 
serve one year on the executive board. 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
City League was held on Thursday even- 
ing, Nov. 3, at 412 Ninth Avenue. The 
speaker of the evening was Mrs, Priscilla 
D. Hackstaff, of Brooklyn, who gave an 
account of the new Primary Law, which 
has gone into effect for the first time this 
year. Her address showed careful study 
of a very complicated subject. The mat- 
ter of nominations for office is no longer 
left to the irresponsible action of a few 
men meeting in some obscure place, but 
all who wish to elect delegates to the nom- 
inating conventions must vote for them 
on regular days and at regular places, reg- 
istration and balloting being provided for 
by law, and the expenses of this election 
machinery being met by the city govern- 
ment, as are the expenses in the general 
election. 

Mrs. Sarah Burger Stearns, one of the 
pioneers of our cause, who has recently 
come to reside in Brooklyn, was present, 
and said a few words expressing her life- 
long interest in our great reform. Miss 
Keyser, Miss Theresa Barcalow, and Miss 
Elizabeth Schoonmaker, were chosen del- 
egates to the State Convention, which will 
open to-morrow at Hudson. 

The annual meeting of the Civic and 
Political Equality Union will be held at 
the Pierrepont Assembly Rooms, Brook- 
lyn, on Wednesday, Nov. 16, at 3 P. M. 
The annual reports of presidents of all 
affiliated societies will be given; also the 
reports of standing committees. Miss 
Kellogg, who has travelled much in the 
East, will give ‘“‘An Inside View of the 
Harem.” All members of affiliated socie- 
ties are entitled to be present, and all 
women who wish to hear the lecture will 
be welcome. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 
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The women of Medina, O., took a vote 
on the license question the other day. The 
Medina County Gazette says: ‘They 
broke the record in the State, so the 
president of the Anti-saloon League of 
Ohio said Monday night. The vote was 
871 against the saloon and not one vote 
for it. The women voted in town hall, 
casting the same form of ballot as the 
men did on Tuesday.’’ But their ballots 
had no legal effect. The Gazette says: 
“The women’s vote was a splendid testi- 
mony, appealed to in subsequent meet- 
ings, as to where the home-makers of 
Medina stand on the question.”” But why 
should not the wishes of the home-makers 
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Will be served by making sure of health. 
It will bea loss of time and money to be 
stricken with serious illness, Take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and purify your blood, In 
this way all germs of disease will be ex- 
pelled, sickness and suffering will be 
avoided, and yourhealth will be preserved. 
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SEASONABLE FURS. 


When a lady decides that comfort re- 
quires the addition of certain furs to her 
wardrobe, she instinctively hopes to be 
able to get just what she wants without 
paying much more than the article is 
worth, There are unscrupulous dealers 
in the fur trade, and it often requires an 
expert to detect their clever impositions. 
It is at such times that women wish to 
know in whom to put confidence, and it 
is with pleasure that we call to their at- 
tention the long-established and well- 
known house of O. A. Jenkins & Co., 407 
Washington Street, Boston. 

No firm can show a finer line of sealskin 
and other furs, or can lay better claim to 
confidence. 

The business of fur-gathering is exten- 
sive and exacting. The goods require 
the most scientific treatment to brin 
them to a first-class condition. Throug 
many years’ experience, Messrs. Jenkins 
& Co. have placed themselves in the front 
rank in competition with the best houses 
in the country. There are many goods at 
their store to interest ladies besides furs, 
such as beautiful winter hats, etc., but 
descriptions are not so satisfactory as per- 
sonal examination. And so the prospec- 
tive purchaser is advised to visit 407 
Washington Street, Boston. 
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School, Street, and Travelling Occasions. 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


144 Tremont Street. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 

Leaflet Department, M.W. S. A., 3 Park St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Send a 2-cent Stamp 


for a Sample Copy of the Illustrated Pamphlet, 
“Birds’ Nests, a Plea for Beast and Bird,” read it 
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SAINT FLORENT-LE-VIEIL. 





BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


The spacious open vale, the vale of doom, 
Is full of autumn sunset; blue and strong 
The semi-cirque of water sweeps among 
Her lofty acres, each a martyr’s tomb; 
And slowly, slowly, melt into the gloom 
Two little idling clouds, that look for long 
Like roseleaf bodies of two babes in song 
Correggiv left to tlush a convent room. 


Dear hill detlowered in the frantic war! 

In my day, rather, have I seen thee blest 
With pastoral roof to break the darker crest 
Of apple-woods by many-isléd Loire, 

And tires that still suffuse the lower west 
Blanching the beauty of thine evening star. 


THE LUTE PLAYER. 





BY WILLIAM WATSON. 





She was a lady great and splendid, 
I was « minstrel in her halls. 

A warrior like a prince attended 
Stayed his steed by the castle walls. 


Far had he fared to gaze upon her. 
“O rest thee now, Sir Knight,” she said. 
The warrior woved, the warrior won her, 
In time of snowdrops they were wed, 
I made sweet music in his honor 
And longed to strike him dead. 


I passed at midnight from her portal, 
Throughout the world till death I rove; 

Ab, let we make this lute immortal 
With rapture of my hate and love! 


IN AUTUMN. 





RY CELIA THAXTER. 


The aster by the brook is dead, 

And quenched the goldenrod’s brief fire ; 
The maple’s last red leaf is shed, 

And dumb the birds’ sweet choir. 


Tis life’s November, teo. How swift 
The narrowing days speed, one by one! 

How pale the waning sunbeams sift 
Through clouds of gray and dun! 


And as we lose our wistful hold 

On warmth and loveliness and youth, 
And shudder at the dark and cold, 

Our souls cry out for Truth. 


No more mirage, O Heavenly Powers, 
To mock our sizht with shows so fair! 
We question of the solemn hours 
That lead us swiftly—‘‘Where?”’ 
We hunger for our lost—in vain! 
We lift our close-clasped hands above, 
And pray God's pity on our pain, 
And trust the Eternal Love. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


A LITTLE PILGRIM IN BOHEMIA. 

That autumn [ had returned to the city 
so late that all the desirable lodgings in 
Crabbe Street were quite full: no nook for 
me. Therefore I betook myself to a 
house which is the last resort of us all;a 
habitation known to the transient West- 
Ender as ‘“‘respectable but rowdy.”’ Here 
nest all degrees of the Bohemian elect, 
from journalists to underpaid ‘‘supes,”’ 
and here every one doeth as seemeth to 
him best, including also the landlady and 
servants. For it is a house where the 
caller, inquiring for one within, is told, 
from a beautiful catholicity, ‘You can go 
up and see; where the gas is lighted at 
uncertain hours, so that the stranger, 
thus despatched, gropes his way blindly 
to aroom which he had meant to enter 
with assurance; and where, also, one 
might indulge in a long illness without 
hope of interference so long as his rent 
was paid. 

To this domain of rioting liberty I be- 
took myself, set up my gods, and tried to 
forget the summer woods and waters 
until spring, when General Kukushka 
calleth, and the heart of man travels per- 
force away from the body. I was on the 
upper fluor, and one evening, when I sat, 
dull-witted from work, beside my little 
stove, there came a timid knock at the 
door. “Come in!’ brought no response, 
save the knock repeated. ‘The raven!” 
I said to myself, having the newspaper 
habit of trite allusion; but I felt only fu- 
tile annoyance at thought of the helpless 
guest who had probably been tossed up 
stairs, uncertain of welcome and bearing 
his visiting card with him. Then “I 
opened wide the door.” A little woman 
stood there; she was dressed in black, 
and she had a thin, eager face, straight, 
fine hair, twisted in a heavy coil, and 
apprehensive eyes defended by glasses. 

“Oh,” she said at once, timid but not 
uncertain, ‘‘could you lend mea match?” 

“My last match was lighted an hour 
ago,” [ answered. ‘I’m so sorry!’ 

“IT knew I hadn’t any,” she said, turn- 
ing and yet lingering, as if she could not 
forego the sound of human woice. “But 
I thought I should find some in my room. 
Then | asked the landlady, and she said 
she didn’t furnish them,” 

“Oh,” I suggested, cheerfully, moved 
by her disappointment, ‘I'll tell you what 
to do. There’s a match-safe under the 
gas jet on the floor below. You can run 
down there and get one.”’ 

“But they don’t furnish them!” said 


The line of duty had perhaps never be- 
fore presented itself to me in such sim- 
plicity, and I was conscious of speaking 
weakly in reply: 

“You could return it to-morrow!” 

“I think I'd rather not,”’ she said, with 
the perfect good-breeding involved in 
keeping her own stand while she failed to 
reprove me. ‘Thank you just as much,” 
Then she stepped across the hall, and dis- 
appeared into one of the cell-like north 
bedrooms opposite. 

Is it worth while to expose my own 
inner laxity sufliciently to state, that when 
I had recovered from the shock of this 
moral act, I ran down and pilfered the 
match myself, and that I went to her door, 
saying, with hypocritical cheerfulness, ‘I 
found one, after all?”’ But it is a fact that 
I scrupulously returned that match next 
day, and that I breathed more freely 
when restitution was accomplished. 

After that evening, I thought much of 
my little neighbor. Sometimes I heard 
her light foot tapping past my door; but 
when the latch had dropped upon her, 
not a sound more did I hear. I knew 
well what the temperature of her room 
must be in that bitter winter weather. It 
was, as the landlady cheerfully remarked, 
**heated from the hall;’’ which means that 
the wise occupant will lay in a bountiful 
store of pemmican. You would think, 
from these professional encomiums, that a 
hall bedroom must, from its very nature, 
stoveless and unsunned, be of a tropical 
temperature; you find it boreal. 

One January night, I knew | could bear 
it no longer; so I boldly crossed the hall, 
and rapped at her door, She met me, a 
woful little figure ina plaid. 

“I’m desperately lonesome,” said I, 
bluntly. ‘Won't you come into my room 
aud sit awhile?” 

Half congealed, she was none the less 
proper. 

*“‘Won’t you walk in?”’ sheasked, rather 
primly. 

“I wish you’d come home with me,” I 
returned. ‘My fire needs watching.” 

So she came; and in a more fervid at- 
mosphere, under the stimulus of human 
speech, she blossomed into something 
docile, rare, and sweet. A softness crept 
into her smile; her eyes ceased their 
bright, apprehensive glances, and grew 
deep with content. The first time I saw 
her I said she was forty; now I voted her 
thirty-five, and time proved that I should 
have said twenty-eight. Our desultory 
talk—wherein I had provided against fail- 
ure by a bit of crochet—brought out the 
fact that she had felt great interest in me 
as one who lived near the rose of litera- 
ture. Did I not correct proof for a maga- 
zine? The landlady said so. 

“Oh, yes!” 

Then she bent forward, in a passion of 
confidence, her slender hands clasped 
across her knees. 

“I don’t know why I’m telling you,” 
she said, ‘‘but I’ve come here to write.” 

“To write?”’ 

“Yes. I’ve always sewed, ever since I 
was twenty. I lived with my aunt, and 
went out dressmaking. But I’ve always 
wanted to write; and I never had any time 
except evenings, usually after eight. And 
then, at my aunt’s, I couldn’t be alone. 
But I’ve saved a little money; and now 
I've come to Boston to see what I can 
do.” 

“In journalism?” I felt a woeful pity of 
her, as of some shy, fur-covered creature 
which had left its winter solitudes to nest 
beside the railroad track. 

A little perplexed wrinkle came between 
her eyes. 

“No,” she hesitated, “I think not. I’ve 
always meant to write stories, and that’s 
what I am doing just now.”’ 

Oh, the stiff but ever-blessed conven- 
tionalities of life! I longed to ask hera 
thousand questions, any one of which 
would have driven her back into her 
citadel of shy reserve. Was it possible 
that she wrote, with stiff fingers, in that 
icy room of hers? Had she ever had a 
story published in all her little starving 
life? Why had she chosen Boston, save 
as England’s glorious ones sought out 
London, a Mecca of the soul? But I con- 
tented myself with saying: 

“It is a fascinating life, but very exact- 
ing. You know literature is said to be a 
good staff, but a poor crutch.” 

“T haven’t had anything accepted yet,” 
she went on, more to the fire than to me. 
(It was pathetic to see how she loved that 
fire; how she cuddled up to it, confided in 
it, almost stroked it.) ‘*And my money is 
going very fast. Eating costs so much!” 
And after each frank outburst she would 
turn those liquid eyes upon me, plainly 
asking. ‘*But why should I talk to you?” 

“I wonder if you are doing the best 
possible thing for yourself?” I said, ina 
matter-of-fact way. ‘You know I have 
lived ages in the city, and in all sorts of 
fashions, from keeping a loaf of bread in 
the trunk tray to starving in the morning 
and dining with the quality at night. Do 
you go to a boarding-house for your 
meals?” 





she. 


“No,” she confessed. “It costs so 





much! I takea roll and butter at a res- 
taurant, and I’ve found a beautiful place 
where they sell coffee for two cents a 
cup.” 

“Now borrow a leaf from my culinary 
life-book,” said I. “Buy a little kerosene 
stove and oven. That will heat your room, 
at a trifling cost; and you can cock viands 
for a king.” 

“But the landlady doesn’t allow cook- 
ing,”’ she said, with asigh. ‘No, 1 must 
do the best I can till some of my work is 
sold.” 

I drew a long breath, and then set my 
lips tightly. Should I corrupt that virgin 
imagination by disclosing to her the tra- 
ditions of Bohemia? Should I tell her 
that I, who had written a book for the 
guidance of the young, had been known 
to prepare sumptuous meals surrepti- 
tiously, and wrap the remains thereof in 
square and comely packages, to be 
dropped in ash-barrels, that the landlady 
whom I had betrayed might never find me 
out? That, bearing such a guilty burden, 
I had one day seen no safe place of de- 
posit, and that I was compelled, Spartan- 
wise, to bear the corpus delicti with me 
for many a block, though the juice from 
tomato skins did penetrate it grievously? 
That we played, in Bohemia, a game of 
catch-whv-catch-can, and that, as we were 
deceived as to the capabilities of our 
wandering tents, so also was the land- 
lady in our honor? That She-who-must- 
be-obeyed made certain requirements 
which she never expected to see ful- 
filled, and that we tacitly bound ourselves 
to obligations welded only to be broken? 
I disclosed nothing; yet I confess to think- 
ing guiltily of a contiguous pound of 
cheese, of which I had meant to make a 
rarebit, should a certain treasured com- 
rade give hail. 

In Bohemia, as on ship-board, friendship 
flowers rapidly. The evenings were not 
far away when my little guest would sit 
by the hour at my hearth, purring in con- 
tentment, and dreaming dreams of the 
future when some work of hers should be 
fitly crowned, or discoursing without end 
on the beauty and intoxication of a life in 
Boston. At Lowell lectures the speakers 
themselves were not more constant than 
she. Every Saturday morning, when 
tickets were to be delivered, her slight 
form, shivering stanchly in its rusty cloak, 
stood in the van of the serpentine proces- 
sion, and I pause in amazement to think 
what a multitude of facts she must have 
culled, that winter, from mastodon’s bones 
to Egyptian temples. She went relig- 
iously to church, and took books from the 
publie library, though I could not per- 
suade her to borrow my card and double 
her stores; unluckily she had noted that 
it was “not transferable.’’ Oh, Little Pil- 
grim, whose integrity was as triple armor, 
who would not meet me in the Athene- 
um, having seen upon the door a legend 
demanding tickets, and who stood ague- 
struck upon the outer step until I tardily 
arrived, and who did otherwise forego 
many an advantage taken by the ordinary 
wayfarer as his due—where shall I find 
one like thee? And where shall I find 
one so spiritually erect who doth not 
topple over backward in the manner of a 
prig? For this Little Pilgrim was curi- 
ously obtuse to her own virtues, and 
would only say, with wide-open eyes, if 
one ventured to exclaim at her forbear- 
ance in smelling forbidden fruit: 

**Why, so much is given us in Boston, I 
should be ashamed to steal anything!” 

And all this time I wondered whether 
she sold the wares she wrought by day 
and night, either in her own cold room or 
by my fire when I chanced not to be 
there. I knew that she left manuscripts 
at newspaper offices, in order to save 
stamps; and I guessed also that, unlike 
many a prentice from Grub Street, she 
never petitioned to “see the editor.” One 
night, however, her tell-tale mouth had a 
little droop, and she sat silent by the fire. 

“Well, comrade,” said I briskly, “show 
goes the world?”’ 

“I’m trying to think what I can do,” 
said the Little Pilgrim, quietly. ‘I guess 
I shall have to take in some sewing. My 
money’s gone, all but forty-two cents,” 

“Would you make buttonholes? Would 
you put on dress braids, and tinker up old 
waists?”’ 

“I'd do anything,” said she, soberly. 

So it followed that this suppliant before 
the gods sat, day after day, making her 
keen little needle fly in the most capable 
and knowing manner, and that it quite 
supplanted the pen. How much had she 
gained in forsaking her country fastness 
for this meagre city life? She did not tell. 
Finally, however, I threw delicacy to the 
winds. 

“My dear,” said I, “do they pay you 
promptly for your stories?” 

They?” she looked up from a patched 
petticoat, with sincere, inquiring eyes. 

‘*The newspapers, the magazines, what- 
ever buys them.”’ 

‘But nobody buys them,” she answered, 
taking off her spectacles to wipe them, 
and thereby veiling her face in the soft- 
ness of the cherubim. “I’ve had only 





three stories taken in my life, and one of 
them was paid for. I got five dollars for 
it.” 

‘“*My dear,” said I, desperately, ‘‘I can’t 
write stories myself, but I’ve read a good 
many. Would you be willing to let me 
look at some of yours?” 

Her face broke up into a flush and 
quiver. 

“Oh, I'd be glad!” shecried. ‘I thought 
nobody’d ever read them, But if you 
would !”’ 

She ran across to her room, and brought 
them in, a pathetic pile, written in a care- 
ful hand, such as belonged to our grand- 
mothers. And all that afternoon she 
sewed andl read. Well, they were impos- 
sible stories, impossible according to every 
existing standard. They might have 
sprung up in the first part of the century, 
a mushroom growth. The heroines were 
matchless, after an old, old type; the he- 
roes were porcelain gentlemen, of an irre- 
fragable perfection. There were omens 
and portents; tears drowned the page, and 
one word from a purple-haired beauty was 
sufficient to evoke Galahads from banditti. 
This was the land where the villain is 
perennially “disarmed by a smile.” As I 
read, the mental starvation of the child’s 
life unfolded itself before me. Here were 
the banquets never found outside Ouida’s 
pages or the Arabian Nights. Here was 
Cinderella, governess or seamstress, poor, 
plain, and despised by her flaunting sex, 
who became an accomplished musician, 
and who, somehow, even in her lowest 
fortunes, had all Helen’s empire over 
hearts. “These things be not so, my 
brethren,” I sighed, as I read. ‘ ‘Kind 
hearts are more than coronets,’ but coro- 
nets are excellent wear.’’ I laid down the 
last manuscript in sadness, fully conscious 
of my inability to meet the situation. The 
Little Pilgrim looked up, anxious, yet 
stanchly ready for thumbscrews of criti- 
cism. I began very lamely. 

“You have worked very hard, haven’t 
you?” 

She did not answer, save that her clear 
eyes were more intent. 

“You think they are pretty bad, don’t 
you?” she asked, in her turn. *‘I wish you 
would tell me exactly what you do think.” 

Then I aroused myself in desperation. 

“I think you have a different sort of 
material to draw from,” I said; ‘‘and that 
is the sort the world has the sense to 
want. Do you know ‘Wapping Old 
Stairs?’”’ 

No, she had never heard of it. Now, in 
Bohemia, though we kneel before perfec- 
tion, we have no poor pride of self; so, 
though my voice is thin, and weaker than 
diluted vinegar, I straightway began to 
sing that wondrous ballad of immortal 
love, set, like a jewel, in a sordid life. I 
thought of Colonel Newcome, and embel- 
lished my croaking with those roulades 
which stirred the club to tears. My heart 
is in my throat only to think of that song; 
and I tried to translate its pathos faith- 
fully to her. I had never seen the Little 
Pilgrim moved by hunger or cold, but 1 
hoped to see her moved by this. 

“Now,” said I, mounting my critical 
rostrum, “I know a man who sings that 
in a way to bring tears to the eyes of 
kings and beggars. My piping is poor 
enough, a rasping travesty of his; but do 
you know why that song is so unbearably 
touching? My dear, do you know why?” 

“Tell me!’ 

‘**Because it emphasizes the identity of 
great emotion wherever you find it; it 
mirrors the kinship of the human race. 
Simple faithfulness and devotion! — they 
are divine, and not even ’bacco-boxes nor 
torn trousers can make them otherwise. 
This is what true realism must be—not 
the portrayal of empty manners and cus- 
toms, not telling how John lighted his 
pipe and Matilda smoothed her bangs, but 
showing how the great emotions of life 
translate themselves through all forms of 
expression. It tells you how the individ- 
ual whom the English call Hodge behaves 
when he is scourged by the whip of the 
skies, or given to drink of some full cup 
of joy. We know, by long tradition, how 
princes and poets compoit themselves; 
this is the hour of Hodge. Now, my dear, 
you have always lived in the country. 
Don’t you know dozens of stories born of 
country life?” 

She looked into the fire, and thought it 
over. 

“No,” she said, finally. 

“Who lived next door to you?’ 

“Elder Simpson.” 

“What kind of people were they? Were 
they comfortable, happy?” 

Again she deliberated. I have some- 
times thought it was a new idea to her 
that her own people could be happy. 

“His first wife died,” she hesitated. 
“Then he married again, and she was 
jealous of his first. She had a high tem- 
per. He used to go out at night and sit 


in the barn, and at last the second wife 
left him. Then he never went to meeting 
any more. He got his own meals, and took 
to drink.” 

What a sketch it made, the uncompro- 
mising charcoal of those dull facts! 





“Who came next?”’ 

“Tom Hall and his sister. They never 
were quite bright, and they wouldn’t 
speak to any of the neighbors. They did 
for themselves, and never talked much; 
and, when there wasn’t wood enough 
split, they used to sit by the hearth with 
their bare feet in the ashes.” 

“The tragic muse! See her stalk along 
your country road! Now for the comedy.” 

She considered again. 

“We have good times,” she began, 
doubtfully. ‘There is the Christmas-tree 
at the schoolhouse, and sometimes we 
have sociables. Queer things happen, but 
I can’t recollect any that I should call 
comic. There was one man that had a 
crazy wife, and wouldn’t send her away. 
He took care of her like a baby, and one 
night she began to rave, and went at him 
with a butcher knife. He died the next 
day, and she’s in the asylum. Folks said 
it was funny, after all he’d done.’”’ She 
did not boggle over the word. She knew 
what her country-folk meant by it—the 
deadly incongruousness of fate. 

“There,” I said, in triumph, “tis mate- 
rial, ready to your hand. All this is mar- 
ketable.” 

If the Little Pilgrim had been a heroine 
from one of her own stories, her eyes 
would have flashed fire, she would have 
drawn herself to her full height, and cried, 
in a clarion voice, ‘Betray my people? 
Never!” As it was, she said, in a very 
commonplace but conclusive manner: 

“You mustn’t ask me to write down 
stories about the neighbors. They’re just 
like own folks.”’ 

“Oh, no, no! not the same stories, not 
the same people. But, having learned 
your neighbors from A to Z, you know 
exactly how certain emotions would affect 
them. You know, too, what tr.als would 
be likely to beset their lives. You know 
how they look when they walk about their 
rooms, wash dishes, smoke pipes, go to 
funerals and weddings. Let your fancy 
play about them, though you draw your 
actual knowledge from memory itself.” 

She was silent. I could see that gilded 
halls and high-born dames were drawing 
her with subtle lures. 

‘Tell me a little about your own life,” 
Isaid. ‘Did you live in a farm-house?” 

“Yes; it was almost two hundred years 
old, and pretty hard to keep clean. If we 
hadn’t lived in the kitchen in the winter- 
time, we shouldn’t have been very warm, 
either. There were three of us—Aunt 
Sarah, Luella, and me. Aunt Sarah got 
rheumatism, so she has to be moved 
around the room. She can’t use her hands 
at all. Uncle Silas died last year, and 
since then Luella’s had the farm carried 
on at the halves. Luella’s my cousin. 
She’s older thanIam. I meant to make 
things nicer there when I sold my 
stories.’’ Her voice quivered a little, but 
the firm lips did not yield. 

We talked a great deal that night, chief- 
ly about realism and the ideal, though 
these fine names appeared to us in homely 
dress; yet there was no outcome to our 
talking. I believe she conscientiously 
tried to write some sketches of the life 
she knew; but they, too, were impossible. 
It simply did not appeal to her. It was 
like studying one’s own face in the glass. 

The end of the little tragedy was near; 
for now she sewed all day and wrote not 
at all, and her mending and making en- 
sured no more than next week’s bread 
and coffee. The day came when I no 
longer dared to speak of books, fearing to 
arouse a certain look of hers—the look of 
him who has but one loved hope, and 
knows it has forsaken him. At last, I 
came home one night to find her kneeling 
in her room before her little trunk.’ She 
rose, hastily, and took my hand, an unus- 
ual sign of emotion in one so shy. 

“I’m going back,” she said. ‘Luella’s 
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Hood’s Sarsapariiia Effects a 
Prompt and Permanent Cure. 
My mother hada sore on her back just 

below her neck, which would not heal 

but kept running for three or four years. 

I feared it might result inacancer. She 

was induced to begin taking Hood’s Sar- 

saparilla, and in a short time the sore 
healed and it never returned. My own 
use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla was first for 
catarrh. I had this trouble very badly 
for years, but after taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla I was entirely cured. I have taken 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla for different purposes 

since then with good results.” R. K. 
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had a stroke, and there’s nobody to do for 
them. I shall go back and stay.”’ 

“And live with them, and move your 
aunt around the room, and do the house- 
work, and wait on Luella, and—”’ 

‘‘And take in sewing,” she said, quite 
simply, filling my dramatic pause. ‘I can 
get a great ceal of work there. People 
are always asking me to make the boys’ 
meeting clothes.” 

Then, in a base, momentary doubt of 
her constancy, I was cruel. 

‘And how about the writing?” 

It was growing dark in the room, and 
I could not see very well what change 
took place in her; but she stood quite 
still, a moment, before answering. 

“I don’t feel as if I could talk about 
that,” she said, at last,in a low voice. 
“When I first got the letter, it seemed as 
if my last chance was gone. But how 
queer it would beif I should sit down and 
write things to make other folks do 
what’s -et before them, and not do what’s 
set before me! And perhaps I can write 
some, evenings.”’ 

Next day, cheerful, uncomplaining to 
the last, but looking five years older than 
when she set her foot in Bohemia, the Lit- 
tle Pilgrim bade me good-by, 

“T don’t believe anybody ever had such 
a happy time!” she said, with a far-off 
look, wherein I could read retrospective 
visions of Lowell lectures, and that vague 
intellectual exhilaration which belongs 
even to the outer courts of Boston, ‘I 
shan’t need anything else the rest of my 
life.’’ 

That was three years ago, and, to-day, 
as she cheerfully writes me, she is still 
sewing for the neighbors, and taking care 
of her aunt and Luella, who both seem “‘a 
little brighter.””. And she is still writing 
stories. 





-_<- 


THE BROWNING LETTERS. 


The two volumes of the “Letters of 
Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett,” 
that Messrs. Harper & Brothers are to 
publish shortly, include every letter which 
passed between the two poets, Robert 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett, from 
their first acquaintance until their mar- 
riage, with the exception of one letter, 
which was destroyed by common consent. 
The book itself will be, perhaps, the most 
important contribution to letters that has 
appeared during the last decade, and it is 
sure to appeal to all lovers of Browning 
literature throughout the United States 
more strongly than could any other work 
of such a nature. The volumes will con- 
tain two contemporary portraits of the 
writers, and two fac-simile letters, to- 
gether with a prefatory note by Mr. R. 
Barrett Browning, and notes explanatory 
of the Greek words by Mr. F, C. Kenyon. 





A WOMAN WITH “FACULTY.” 

The best woman swimmer at Block 
Island this summer was one of the ‘‘waiter 
girls,” as they were called, in the big 
hotel, says an exchange. She could swim 
a distance that the men were shy of. She 
had round, white arms, and a very white 
skin, Otherwise she was a stout, black- 
haired, matronly looking young woman, 
from down Boston way. Physically a 
new type of the New England woman— 
mentally, morally and intellectually the 
saine good old stuff. She had “faculty,” 
and she had had besides a good education. 
In addition to the natatorial art she was 
expert in several others. She was a grad- 
uate dentist, having taught school to sup- 
port herself while studying her profession. 
She got her diploma last spring. This 
autumn she is going to settle down to the 
practice of dentistry. In the meantime 
she wanted a change of air, and incident- 
ally to see sumething of the world. She 
could not pay her way, but she could 
work it. She had spent several summers 
thus, and had seen a number of resorts. 
This summer she chose Block Island at 
$12a month, her board and lodging fur- 
nished, and a chance to swim daily in the 
sea, 

She had her dental outfit with her, and 
in the odd hours of the afternoon, between 
clearing up after dinner and making 
ready for supper, she was earning a 
snug little sum, and getting practice 
and experience as well, by putting the 
mouths of all the other “hired help” 
in order. Also she was a stenographer 
and typewriter, and having brought her 
machine with her, she was prepared to 
spend her evenings teaching—for a price 
—these useful accomplishments to other 
ambitious ones among the “hired help.” 
Thatis, she did this when she had not work 
on hand for some one of the several lawyers 
about the hotel, who, when they heard 
that she could serve them in these partic- 
ulars, were glad to avail themselves of her 
skill. 

With it all she was an excellent wait- 
ress; quick, cheerful, light on her feet, 
attentive, and flatteringly mindful of all 
your peculiarities, such as sugar or no 
Sugar in your tea. Moreover, she took 
your tip without any of the hesitation you 


had in offering it; took it, not indeed as a 
tip, but as a nice little present of a useful 
kind, which you were very friendly to 
offer her, and which she was glad to get. 


—_— -— Dep 


THE “FRIENDS” FOR LIBERTY. 





Hon. William Dudley Foulke, in his ad- 
dress of welcome to the Conference of 
Friends, lately held at Richmond, Ind., 
paid the following deserved tribute to the 
Quakers: 


One thing more: Friends have practi- 
cally always stood for liberty. Before the 
Declaration of Independence was made, 
they believed that all men were created 
equal; and they have carried out their 
belief in a more practical manner than it 
has been done in the State. Our Declara- 
tion says that ‘‘all men are created equal,” 
and yet for a long time there were qualifi- 
cations, both of race and property, and 
sometimes of education, and always of 
sex, for the suffrage. Even to-day we are 
inconsistent; women do not vote; the 
Territories and the District of Columbia 
are governed by the absulute power of 
Congress. But in the organization of the 
Society of Friends they have carried out 
the principle that all are equal,—men and 
women,—and I don’t think that a better 
object-lesson could be furnished to the 
world (and the world is coming to it), in 
regard to the equal dignity of the wife 
and the mother, and the daughter and the 
sister, with the husband, the father, the 
brother and the son, than is found by the 
records of our Society. No one that has 
listened to the voice of Lucretia Mott, and 
has heard the demonstrations of her logic, 
and the beautiful pathos of her great 
heart, could ever feel that woman was out 
of place in the church; and what she does 
there, she may do well in the State. And 
so in regard to that great truth, the equal- 
ity of all: in regard to that, the world and 
Friends are coming nearer together; the 
world is following that which Friends ad- 
vocated long ago. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEBRASKA WOMEN VOTE ON BONDS. 


In Nebraska, the right of qualified 
women to vote on the proposed issue of 
$250,000 school bonds has been affirmed 
by the attorney-general of the State, sup- 
ported by the school authorities. Accord- 
ingly, women were to be allowed to vote 
on the $250,000 school bond proposition 
submitted at the recent election. That is 
the law as interpreted by State Superin- 
tendent of Instruction Jackson. 

There is no question about the right of 
women to vote for members of the school 
board, but the law is not so clear as to 
their right to vote for school bonds, The 
board members did not care to do any- 
thing that might invalidate the bonds, 
and consequently Superintendent Jackson 
was asked to secure an opinion from 
Attorney-General Smythe, which is to the 
effect stated. This is in line with the in- 
terpretation put upon the statutes by some 
of the board members, including Secre- 
tary Gillan, who said regarding the 
matter: ‘‘Women can vote for members of 
the board, and therefore have a voice in 
saying how the finances of the district 
shall be conducted and how money shall 
be spent. If they can do so indirectly, 
they certainly have the right also of 
voting directly upon a financial proposi- 
tion like the bond plan.” 

The qualifications, binding on male and 
female voters alike, are as follows: The 
voter, man or woman, must be 21 years of 
age; must have resided in the district for 
a period of forty days immediately pre- 
ceding the election; must be the owner of 
real estate in the district or must own 
personal property that was assessed in his 
or her name at the last annual assessment 
or must have children of school age re- 
siding in the district. A man having the 
qualifications of age and residence is a 
voter by virtue of his wife’s ownership of 
real estate in the district, or by virtue of 
his wife having children of school age re- 
siding in the district; and a woman having 
the qualifications of age and residenceis a 
voter by virtue of her husband’s owner- 
ship of real estate in the district or by 
virtue of her husband’s having children 
of school age residing in the district. 

The school board were exceedingly anx- 
ious that the bonds should carry, and 
therefore an active canvass was to be 
made among the feminine voters of 
Omaha. 


INDIANA. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 3, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

We, of this city, are pleased to learn of 
the nomination of Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, for the presidency of the Interna- 
tional Council, at the business session of 
the Woman's National Council, at Omaha, 
Neb. This position was held by the 
Countess of Aberdeen, and the ‘‘change”’ 
was agreed upon by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Council at 
London last July. The nomination was 
unanimously, endorsed, and we trust is 
assured. 

Mrs. Sewall is the one woman of our 
time (among those prominent) who, by 





every consideration, is best fitted to oc- 





cupy this position, A thorough student, 
a strong thinker, of independent charac- 
ter and habit—without “‘localism’’—she 
is a fitting type of the American woman- 
hood of the 19th century, and will be 
heartily endorsed by her own home city 
and the nation at large. 
(Mrs.) C. T. CUNNINGHAM. 





IOWA NOTES. 


Des Mornes, Ocr. 29, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Equal suffiage has been given a new 
impetus in Iowa by the Convention just 
closed at Council Bluffs. The presence 
of Miss Anthony, National president, and 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, National or- 
ganizer, was much appreciated, and, in 
spite of unseasonable cold and threatening 
clouds, the meetings were largely attended 
by delegates, representing our cities and 
towns all the way from Davenport, and as 
far north as Dickinson County. 

At the first public session one of Miss 
Anthony's incomparable talks was greeted 
by a fine audience in the Baptist audi- 
torium, and, on the following evening, an 
eloquent address by Mrs. Catt upon the 
question, ‘Why Were We Defeated in the 
Iowa Legislature?” stirred the hearts of 
suffragists profoundly. Mrs. Catt believes 
that when 50,000 women petition in vain 
for the submission of a just question to 
the voters of a State, it means that a bal- 
lotless class is of smal] importance in the 
opinion of the party politician. 

Addresses of welcome, speeches, recita- 
tions, and solos, including the “collection” 
speech of Miss Moffat, of Marshalltown, 
whose effort reminded one of the illustri- 
ous Bill Nye, were received with merited 
applause. 

The opening of State headquarters at Des 
Moines, the large increase in the number of 
auxiliary societies, the magnificent work 
of the Committee on Legislation, the 
series of conventions held in nearly every 
County, and the advance of press work 
during the year, gave cause for great re- 
joicing; also the fact that, notwithstand- 
ing more than $2,500 have been expended 
by the State organization since the annual 
convention of 1897, it is practically out of 
debt. With. Mrs. Belden, of Sioux City, 
as chieftain, and a corps of able assistants, 
hopes of future achievement are sanguine. 

Anna E. H. SATTERLEE, 
Press Supt. Iowa E. 8S. A. 





MICHIGAN NOTES. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The different clubs throughout the 
State are just beginning the fall work, 
many not meeting until November. 

Mrs. Godfrey, of Toledo, O., gave a very 
interesting paper on ‘Hull House” before 
the Ann Arbor P. E. Club, at its first 
meeting in October. 

The first monthly meeting, after the 
summer vacation, of the Detroit E. 8. A. 
was held at the home of Mrs. Helen P. 
Jenkins, Oct. 8, Mrs. Jenkins giving a 
talk on what she saw and heard in Den- 
ver, during the biennial meeting of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
She gave a very interesting and gratifying 
account of the speeches of welcome to the 
club women, as given by Governor Adams 
and Mayor McMurray. Mrs. Jenkins said 
she expected that woman suffrage would 
be alluded to, but was entirely unprepared 
for the strong suffrage speeches made by 
both gentlemen. Mrs. Maria Peel, of the 
Independent Woman Voters’ Association, 
was present, and spoke of the urgent 
need that women do something in the 
school elections next spring, to put in in- 
spectors worthy the confidence of the peo- 
ple. She thought it would be well to put 
up one or more women candidates, and 
said it was none too early to begin now. 
Mrs. Boutell, Dr. Banks, Miss Hall, and 
others spoke in support of Mrs, Peel. 

Detroit, Mich. P.8. D 





HUMOROUS. 


The Cooking School Teacher demon- 
strating a lesson, and speaking of the 
starch in potatoes, said: ‘‘And, children, 
where else do we find starch?” ‘In col- 
lars,” piped up a little girl. 


An English newspaper having offered a 
prize of £5 for the best reply to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Who makes the Best Wife?”’ should 
have given it to that loyal soul who 
wrote: ‘‘Dear Sir: Mine. Yours truly, 
Bertram Boggs.” 


A clergyman, pleading earnestly with 
his parishioners for the construction of a 
cemetery fortheir parish, asked them to 
consider “the deplorable condition of 
thirty thousand Christian Englishmen 
living without Christian burial.” 


First Professor—Isn’t it strange about 
old Dr. Hardbee! he has taken to going to 
all the dances and afternoon teas in town. 
Do you suppose his mind can be affected?” 
Second Professor—Oh, no; he is gather- 
ing material for his new work, ‘‘Do 
Women Really Reason?”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


As we were going up a mountain near 
Asheville, the driver pointed out a resi- 
dence with a splendid view of peaks above 
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and below, and said: ‘‘Perhaps you all has 
heard of Bill Nye? He’s in the book 
business. Well, that’s his place. He owns 
it.” “He used to own it, you mean. You 
know he’s been dead some time.” “Oh, 
yes, he’s got it now. His widow lives on 
it.” 


This reminds us of an item we found in 
the Asheville Gazette: A reporter, in de- 
scribing the murcer of a man named 
Jorkin, says: ‘‘The murderer was evi- 
dently in quest of money, but luckily Mr. 
Jorkin had deposited all his funds the 
day before, so that he lost nothing but 
his life.""—New Century Journal. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Benet Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Sing'e Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leatiets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred ¥ one kind, pees 1. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less thin one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail ‘or 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

WomaAn’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 


Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances EB. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Hensenee of It, by T. Wentworth 


mignon. 
e Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Catherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 
s Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 

tone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell ing = 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

umble Advocate, by Will Allen 

Dromgoole. . 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 














HOOSAO 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxxzt 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A.M. Accommo- 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; 
sleeping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, t5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. - 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4:00, 6.00, 5.10, 6.00. 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are o 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 

June 6, 1898. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the ass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1898. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M, D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
and Sunday excepted. 


Gatun 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and aist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, seven-and-a-half monihs. 
cecongh Laboratory courses in all departments. 
Clinical instruction and Quizze. CLAnA MarR 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 2ist 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coeducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 
‘ pang teaching force, including special- 
sts. 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction. 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 


Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
col cam 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896, 
This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 


variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 














I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the poowies in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtainedin no other way. They sing everything, 
joy and sorrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 

all, M. D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the cit 
queer and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, im 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Autice StonE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JourRNnAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL INTERESTS. | 

In the September Education, Hon. Henry | 
Sabin considers the suggestions in regard | 
to improving the city schools, submitted 
by the educational commission appointed 
by the Mayor of Chicago, It is proposed 
in this scheme, which is only advisory, to | 
give the mayor the power to appoint the 
board of education, with the concurrence 
of the council. Mr. Sabin says: ‘Possibly 
there is po better way than this,’’ but 
qualifies his assertion by continuing, “and 
yet it is putting a tremendous power into | 
the hands of that official, which he may 
use for the benefit of the schools, or may | 
use for his own personal aggrandizement.” | 
Further on, he makes the emphatic asser- | 
tion, ‘The chasm always existing between 
the people and the schools should not be | 
broadened by a single inch.” Making a | 
school board an appointed instead of an 
elected body must, inevitably, broaden 
this chasm, and remove the schools far- | 
ther from the control of the parents. 

Among the important suggestions made 
by the Chicago commission is that teach- 
ers must have special training, and be in 
good health; that semi-annual promotions 
from grade to grade be permitted; that 
the kinderga: tens be extended; that addi- 
tional manual-training high schools be 
opened, with special opportunities for 
girls along the line of domestic economy; 
and that playgrounds and vacation schools 
be provided. Mr. Sabin says: 

To me one of the most indefensible parts 
of this scheme is in the proposal to in- 
crease the number of men teachers by giv- 
ing them a larger salary than is given to 
women doing the same grade of work in 
the different groups under the schedule. 
The same idea appears in two or three 
places in the scheme. It may be that we 
need more of the male element in our 
lower grades, but there is no necessity for 
discrediting the work so well done by 
women. ‘‘A man’s a man for a’ that,”’— 
and so is a woman if she does a man’s 
work. 

Helen M. Bullis writes in the New York 
School Journal of the difficulties in deal- 
ing, in the public schools, with the chil- 
dren who are morally diseased. The re- 
sult of the presence and companionship of 
an impure child in a class of young chil- 
dren may extend through years and’ the 
lives of later generations, As the ‘‘bad 
boy” passes up the grades, his influence 
deepens. Children ‘watch him; they lis- 
ten to him; they may disapprove, but, at 
his suggestion, out of the mysterious 
background of their natures start unrec- 
ognized baser instincts, that will grow 
with their growth, and, finally, master 
them.”’ She wisely holds that to keep 
moral degenerates in the public schools is 
an injustice to them as well as to those 
they touch. They are often mentally in- 
capable, and consequently are kept back 
in the grades with smaller children until 
they lose any slight interest they might 
once have possessed. They are a constant 
trouble to the teacher, who disciplines 
them wrongly eight times out of ten, 
chiefly because she does not recognize 
that they are abnormal, or, if she does, 
she is unable to codrdinate her knowledge 
with the means at her command, The 
writer says: 

Young men and women from nineteen 
to twenty-five are being graduated from 
our normal schools every year, literally by 
the thousand. Of these, a very small per- 
centage possess the knowledge, sympathy, 
and breadth of view, to say nothing of ex- 
perience, which would fit them for the 
guardianship of a child’s unfolding mind 
for five days out of the seven, ten months 
in the year. Normal school instructors 
should give more attention to the moral 
evolution of the child than to the study of 
systems of pedagogy; they should teach 
the future teacher plain physiology and 
practical psychology; and iterate and re- 
iterate the truth that, unless the ‘‘call’’ to 
the profession of teaching is as clear and 
unmistakable as that which ministers of 
the gospel know when they believe that 
heaven itself sends them to their work, 
one should never venture to enter it, for 
it is sacred. 

The State Board of Control of Iowa has 
given its official approval to a measure 
providing that hereafter there shall be 
no distinction on the ground of sex in the 
salaries paid to teachers employed in the 
schools and other institutions in the State 
under its supervision. Under this order, 
teachers of a given grade or class will re- 
ceive equal pay for like work, whether 
they are men or women. 

Four series of lectures on the science 
and systems of teaching are under way 
at Boston University, and are to be con- 
tinued throughout the winter months. 
The first course, by S. T. Dutton, su- 
perintendent of the Brookline schools, 
covered the general subject of ‘“‘Educa- 
tion.”” The second, by T. M. Balliet, su- 
perintendent of schools iv Springfield, be- 
gan on Nov. 5, with a talk on ‘‘Motor Ed- 
ucation,” and will be continued as fol- 
lows: Nov. 12, “Habit and Education;”’ 
Nov. 19, ‘*The Art Idea in Education;” 
Dec. 3, ‘Some New Phases of Educational 
Thought.’ The third series, by Miss Sa- 
rah Louise Arnold, supervisor of Boston 
schools, is announced thus: Dec. 10, 
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‘Learning to Read; Dec. 17, ‘School 
Discipline; Jan. 7, ‘‘English in Elemen- 
tary Schools; Jan. 14, “The Primary 
School of To-day.”” The fourth series, by 
Professor Hugo Miinsterberg of Harvard, 
will treat of Psychology,” and will be 
delivered on Feb. 11, 18, 25, and March 4. 
The entire course is given in Jacob Sleeper 
Hall, on Saturday mornings at half-past 
nine. 

In his lecture, Mr. Balliet stated that 
the sensory and the motor cells of the 
brain can be exercised and developed only 
by using the senses and the muscles. Mus- 
cular exercise, either in the form of play, 
gymnastics, or manual training, is there- 
fore absolutely essential for the healthy 
growth of the brain as a physical organ. 
The significance of play in education is 
not yet fully appreciated. The substitu- 
tion of gymnastics for the play recess in 
schools is unfortunate, said the speaker. 
Gymnastics have their own legitimate 
function, but they can never take the 
place of spontaneous play. The time is 
coming when the significance of play will 
be appreciated, and when children, instead 
of being told to *‘keep off the grass,” will 
be allowed to ‘keep the grass off.’’ 

This good doctrine ought to be preached 
with emphasis to every school principal 
who has abolished the out-door recess, 

F. M. A. 











TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


The monthly summary of equal suffrage 
work in Massachusetts is as follows: 


Oct. 31 was Equal Suffrage Day at the 
Mechanics’ Fair in Boston. In the depart- 
ment of Household Arts and Domestic 
Science the programme for the afternoon 
was furnished by the Massachusetts W. S. 
A. The hall was crowded, many stand- 
ing. The attendance was said to be the 
largest of the season. The speaking ’was 
exceptionally fine, and the only fault round 
by any one was a complaint from Keith’s 
New Theatre, next door, that the suffrage 
meeting drew the crowd away from their 
entertainment. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore presided, and 
made the opening address. The other 
speakers were Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Rev. Ada C. Bowles, and Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson. Mrs. Marion A, McBride, 
to whose courtesy this opportunity given 
to the Massachusetts W. S. A. was due, 
served tea afterwards. A considerable 
amount of equal rights literature was dis- 
tributed, and several hundred signatures 
were obtained to the suffrage petition. 

THE FORTNIGHTLIES, 

Two well-attended Fortnightlies have 
been held at 3 Park Street, Boston, on Oct. 
25 and Nov. 8. Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson addressed the first, on ‘*Hope and 
Power.’ Many new faces were present. 
Mme. Dario Papa addressed the second, 
on **The Condition of Women in Italy.” 


BERKSHIRE COUNTY CONVENTION. 

The Pittsfield League, on Oct. 20, con- 
vened the first County Convention ever 
held in Berkshire County. Delegates 
were present from Great Barripgto , 
North Adams, Dalton, and other towns. 
Mrs. J. A. Sears gave the address of wel. 
come, and Mrs. Addie W. Simonds, of 
North Adams, responded. Mrs. 8S. S. 
Fessenden and Mr. H. B. Blackwell were 
the chief speakers from a distance. Mrs, 
H. C. Joyner, of Great Barrington, spoke 
on ‘*Women in Law,” Dr. Anna M. Blos- 
sen, of North Adams, on ‘“‘Women as 
Physicians,” Dr. Eugene Bouton, super- 
intendent of the Pittsfield schools, on 
“The Advance of Women in Education in 
Fifty Years,’’ Rev. Samuel Harrison, of 
Pittsfield, on ‘‘The Progress of the Colored 
Race and Women’s Work for Emancipa- 
tion,” and Rev. H. S. Johnson, of Pitts- 
field, on ‘The Intellectual Fitness of 
Women for the Ballot.” Lunch was 
served between the afternoon and evening 
meetings. The president of the Pittsfield 
League, Mrs. J. M. Kingman, had taken 
much pains to make all the arrangements 
a success, 

The Pittsfield correspondent of the 
Springfield Republican said: ‘The first 
county convention of the equal suffragists 
in Berkshire ever held was that of the 
past week, and it was a good beginning. 
The papers were of a high order, and 
should have been heard by even larger 
audiences than assembled.” 

Now let other counties follow Berk- 
shire’s example. 


GRANGERS’ MEETING. 


At West Bridgewater, on the evening of 
Nov. 4, the Grange was addressed, by in- 





vitation, by Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman, of 


West Brookfield (niece of Lucy Stone), 
aud Mr. Henry B. Blackwell. There was 
a gathering of farmers and farmers’ wives 
from West Bridgewater and the adjoining 
towns. After the addresses a vote was 


‘ taken which was unanimously in favor of 


equal suffrage. This opportunity to ad- 
dress the Grangers was obtained through 
that staunch friend of equal rights, 
Mr. Francis E. Howard. 


PETITIONS. 


Mrs. Carrie Anders, chairman of the 
Committee on Petitions, reports active 
work done in circulating them. 


PRESS WORK. 


The report of Mrs. Babcock, State Super- 
intendent of Press Work, is especially 
encouraging this month. 

AMONG THE COLLEGES, 

Miss Mary Ware Allen, Superintendent 
of Work among the Colleges, reports the 
interest among the Radcliffe College girls 
as so great that an equal suffrage club has 
been formed in the cullege. 


LEAGUE NEWS. 


City Pornt has added 56 new members 
during the year, making 141. At its last 
meeting, Prof. Frank Parsons of the Bos- 
ton University Law School spoke to about 
150 persons on ‘Self-Government for 
Cities.” This League always has refresh- 
ments and a social hour after the meeting. 
The attendance is always large, and in- 
cludes many young people. 


SHARON reports a series of public de- 
bates on various questions as the most 
successful means it has yet found for pro- 
moting attendance and interest. It recom- 
mends other Leagues to try the same 
plan. Miss Blackwell spoke on equal suf- 
frage to the Fortnightly (Woman’s) Club 
of Sharon, at its first meeting for the sea- 
son. 


ATTLEBORO holds monthly meetings. 
It was addressed in October by Mrs. Bo- 
land, who was impressed by the strength 
of the League, and the good material of 
which it is composed. 


BROOKLINE has arranged for a number 
of parlor meetings, will send the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL to the public library and to the 
Mayflower Club, and is going to invite Mr. 
Edward Atkinson to join the League, as 
he has lately declared himself a believer 
in equal suffrage. It will also place Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson’s books in the 
public library. 


NEWTON will hold a public meeting in 
the Unitarian Church on Nov. 17, with 
addresses by Hon. S. J. Barrows, H. B. 
Blackwell and others. ‘The committee 
had laughable experiences in trying to get 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness and other oppo- 
nents to discuss the question. Not one 
“Anti,’? man or woman, could be persuad- 
ed to come to the meeting and present the 
reasons on that side. Extracts will there- 
fore be read from ‘Anti’? documents. 


MALDEN has succeeded in keeping two 
women on the school board, and is pre- 
paring for a meeting. 


Hyper Park has had an address from 
Mrs. Martha M. Atkins. Those who were 
present were much interested and inspired, 
and all want to hear her again. To this 
second meeting, every club and every reg- 
istered woman voter will be invited. 


BELMONT is preparing for a public meet- 
ing. The Women’s Alliance is to study 
the lives of eminent women, and one will 
be Lucy Stone. 


WALTHAM is to have a symposium on 
what women can do as members of school 
boards, and the need of their work. 
Women serving on the school boards of a 
number of neighboring towns will be 
present and speak, This is an excellent 
idea, and might be followed by other 
Leagues. The Woman’s Club of Waltham 
has lately listened with great delight to 
an address by Mrs. Boland. At the close, 
the club appointed a committe to see the 
Republican and Democratic managers, and 
try to induce both parties to put women 
on their school ticket—a remarkable ac- 
tion for this conservative club. 


Natick meets fortnighily, and always 
has interested and appreciative audiences, 
It has made arrangements for ten public 
meetings. 


SOMERVILLE has printed its programme 
for the coming year, as follows: 

Nov. 2, Annual meeting, with Mrs. Mar- 
tha Perry Lowe; Dec. 7, Mr. Warren A. 
Rodman, “The Common Basis of Re- 
forms;” Jan. 4, Miss Helen J. Wescott, 
Kansas, “Equality; Feb. 1, Sam Walter 
Foss, Readings from his own poems; March 
1, S. A. Davenport, “A Return to Nature;”’ 
April 5, to be announced; May 3, Sarah 
Davis Field, ‘Rights of Animals.’”’ In 
addition, special evening meetings will be 
held, as follows: Jan. 18, Rev. Mary T. 
Whitney, ‘“‘Suffrage One Factor in a Great 
Movement; Feb. 15, Mrs. Esther F. 
Boland, ‘‘Answers to Rev onstrants;’’ 
March 15, Dr. Salome Merritt, ‘*Natural 
Rights the Basis of Just Government.” 


CAMBRIDGE subscribes for the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL for the Social Union, the 
Prospect Union, the Y. M. C. A., and the 
Y. W. C. A. It also supplies a local paper 
with suffrage plate matter. 


WARREN has held a cake and candy sale, 
and cleared $11, ‘‘with very little trouble 
to any one,”’ the secretary writes. 


WINCHESTER, ROXBURY, CHARLES- 
TOWN, etc., are all circulating the petitions 
and holding meetings. 


PLEASE SEND REPORTS, 


The Leagues which, on account of dis- 
tance or for other reasons, send no dele- 
gate to the monthly meeting of the State 
Board of Directors held in Boston on the 
first Friday of each month, are invited to 
send in a written report, that any good 
ideas which they have found successful 
may be passed on to the other Leagues. 





STATE DUES. 
All local Leagues are reminded that the 
State dues to the National American W. 
S. A. have to be sent in not later than 
December, and that the dues of the locals 
to the State should be paid before the end 
of November if possible. The Leagues 
that have already paid their dues for this 
year are: Allston, Belmont, Cambridge, 
Charlestown, City Point, Natick, Need- 
ham, New Bedford, Pittsfield and Warren. 
Send dues to F. J. Garrison, treasurer 
Massachusetts W. S. A., 3 Park Street, 
Boston. 


ADDITIONAL SPEAKERS. 


The following speakers, in addition to 
those mentioned last month, can be had 
for suffrage addresses: Mrs.S. 8S, Fessen- 
den, 73 Lyndhurst Street, Dorchester; Mr. 
Albert L. Blair, 64 Walker Street, Cam- 
bridge; and Mrs. Marie A. Moore, New- 
ton. All these speak well. 


REGISTRATION, 


The officers of each League are urged to 
acquaint themse ves with the time and 
place of registration. These differ in 
different cities and towns, and every offi- 
cer of a League should be ready to give 
exact information to women wishing to 
register to vote for school committee. 

A NEW LEAFLET. 

A new leaflet, “Clara Barton on Equal 

Suffrage,” is now ready, and may be had 


at the Headquarters, 3 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, at 15 cents per hundred. 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
3 Park Street, Boston. 





MARRIED WOMEN NOT INSURABLE. 


Life insurance companies operating in 
Canada have agreed, it is said, not to 
accept married women as risks in certain 
cases. The move is in line with the step 
taken some time ago by American com- 
panies. The New York Life decided to 
treat women as a separate class of risks 
several months ago, and the company has 
a special policy and department for them. 
The reason has been that the party in 
whose favor the policy is written does not 
have what is called an “insurable interest”’ 
in the insured. Men who have no one 
dependent upon them, and who seek in- 
surance on their lives in favor of others, 
are often refused insurance, simply on 
the ground that the person to whom the 
insurance is payable has no “insurable 
interest” in them. Hence women are re- 
fused on like ground. 

Insurance companies do not want to 
write insurance for speculative purposes. 
Speculation is something foreign to life 
insurance. Neither is insurance a bank- 
ing institution. Insurance should always 
be regarded as indemnity, as something 
to prevent possible want to the relatives 
of persons who die. If aman who is able 
to support his family and wife seeks in- 
surance for her, there is usually an inves- 
tigation, and often a refusal at any price. 
The company simply do not want the 
risks, 

Thomas F. Barry, general manager of 
the Globe Insurance Company, says: 

The stand taken by the Canadian life 
insurance companies seems to me the 
correct one, except in case of industrial 
insurance, for such an amount as would 
pay doctors’ bills and funeral expenses, 
and is practically, so far as I know, car- 
ried out by nearly all companies doing 
business anywhere. WhileI am not aware 
that there is any compact between the 
companies in protecting themselves, they 
always look to what is known as “insur- 
able interests.” 

So, unless there is a loss by the death 
of a person, whether man or woman, there 
is no insurable interest. Consequently, in 





the case of a woman, except she is a 
bread-earner, or has some annuity that 
dies with her, there is no insurable inter- 
est. In other words, nobody would sus- 
tain any pecuniary loss by her dying, but 
somebody would reap a benefit. 

The reason of this refusal of life insur- 
ance companies to insure the lives of mar- 
ried women is that so many such women, 
when insured, die soon afterwards, that 
insurance companies cannot afford to in- 
sure them at the usual rates paid by men. 
As the president of the leading life insur- 
ance company of New Jersey said to the 
writer more than thirty years ago: ‘It is 
against good morals and public policy to 
insure the lives of married women for the 
benefit of their survivors.” Comment is 
needless. H. B. B. 


THE DRAMA. 


CastLE Square.—The attraction for 
the coming week will be the comedy in 
three acts, by Mr. J. H. Darnley, ‘‘The 
Solicitor.”’ It is so cleverly planned and 
written that the interest is held to the 
end. This comedy first appeared in 
America at the Boston Museum in ’90-’91, 
It held the stage for nine consecutive 
weeks, Its ridiculous situations and com- 
ical incidents, with its bustle, contradic- 
tions, and mishaps, explain the instant 
favor it gained. A London solicitor wins 
a wager by driving a Hansom cab in the 
streets of London without the cabbie’s 
consent. The cast will be: Gilbert Bran- 
don, J. H. Gilmou1; Colonel Sterndale, 
James C. Barrows; Captain Midhurst, 
Charles Mackay; Lieutenant Arlington, 
Tony Cummings; Private Manners, N. H. 
Fowler; Peter Flagan, Lindsay Morison; 
Hobson, William Charles Masson; Baxter, 
John J. Geary; Mrs. Gilbert Brandon, 
Lillian Lawrence; Mrs. Sterndale, Lizzie 
Morgan; Mrs. Midhurst, Maude Odell; 
Mary Kingston, Mary Sanders; Bella, 
Marian A. Chapman. 
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Woman's Educational 
AND 
Industrial Union. 
264 Boylston St. 


A Course of Lectures on 


LAW POINTS FOR WOMEN, 


ALICE PARKER LESSER, 
Attorney at Law, 
EVERY TUESDAY at 11 A. M., begin- 


ning Nov. 8th. Tickets for the course, $2.50, 
to be had at the office of the Union. 











——-- —__________ } 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
618 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 





New England Women’s Club. 
Monday, November 14, 3.30 P.M. Discussion— 
What is the Mission of the Novel, and by what 
class of Novel is this mission best fulfilled ? 





Nurse or Attendant. 

Position desired bya lady of over ten years’ 
experience with nervous and insane cases in hos 
— a private families. Address L. M., P. O. 

xX 2872. 





An American Girl, 22 years old, graduate of 
Brockton High School. wants a place as lady’s 
companion, or to travel with an invalid. Address 
L. A., WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





A Middle-Aged Woman would like to runa 
small coat-room, school, hotel or assembly room; 
to assist in mailing-room, or correspondence 0: 
any publication, or linen-room of hotel, institu- 
tion, hospital. Address, R. M. B., 29 Common 
Street, City. 








Anent Oriental Rugs. 


No other floor covering is comparable to the 
Oriental Rug. Age lessens neither its beauty, 
nor its value. Indeed, age, as with a master- 
piece of art, rather enhances its value. Time 
gives to the Oriental Rug a mellowness and 
richness of color, a sheen or delicate silken tone, 
which age imparts to no other fabric. Antique 
Rugs are much sought, not simply because they 
are old, but because of this exquisite touch with 
which Old Father Time embellishes them. 

We are making an unusual display of these 
goods, and for a few days are giving (in our 
carpet department, on the fourth floor) a special 
exhibit which will surprise those who visit it for 
the first time. We have devoted a large space to 


Antique Persians, 
Feregans, 
Kazaks, 
Mossouls, Etc. 


them, and the goods are hung in such a way as to 
show them, with the assistance of electric lights, 
to great advantage. Those who are fond of these 
goods, or of any beautiful fabric display, will find 
this a rare attraction. To such it presents many 
characteristics of a fine picture gallery. 

To introduce and advertise this comparatively 
new department, we are making a SPECIAL 
SALE for the next ten days, and are making 
prices fully 33 per ct. below the usual retail 
prices of corresponding goods. Visitors will find 
the prices marked on each piece in plain figures’ 
and they will find the values simply UNAP- 
PROACHABLE. The collection embraces 


Fine Silk Rugs, 
Bokharas, 
Carabaghs, 
Daghestans, Etc. 


This lot includes a full line of hall runners, carpet sizes, parlor rugs, etc., at prices ranging from 


$5.00 to $225.00 


The same qualities are now selling in this city at prices from $10.00 to 8350.00. 
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